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Religious Liberty Restated 
J. M. Dawson 


(Delivered Before Southern Baptist Historical Society, 
Ridgecrest Baptist Assembly, August 29, 1944) 


Bishop Phillips Brooks of Boston, in his notable address 
on Toleration, pronounced his Episcopal view with an 
American accent when he offered a definition. “Tolerance,” 
he said, “is the willing consent that other men should hold 
and express opinions with which we disagree, until they 
are convinced by reason that those opinions are untrue.”* 

Admirable as this definition is, in the judgement of 
Baptists it falls far short of the conception of a higher prin- 
ciple, that of religious liberty. Now it happens that in this 
dire hour of the War the crucial struggle in respect to reli- 
gious freedom is between toleration on one side and religious 
liberty on the other. It, therefore, behooves the champions 
of religious liberty to define their view, make convincingly 
plain its superiority, and explicitly show its real importance 
in our human world. Hence this effort here. 


I 


THE PRINCIPLE 


1. Toleration is a human concession; religious liberty is 
the gift of God. 


According to the distinguished Church historian, Philip 
Schaff,! toleration presupposes a religion established by law 


“Tolerance, Two Lectures by Phillips Brooks. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1887, p. 49. 
1. The Progress of Religious Freedom Through Acts of Toleration. 
By Philip Schaff. New York: Scribner’s, 1889. 
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and the right of the governing body to control the religious 
beliefs of individuals and groups. Religious liberty protests 
this assumption of any corporate body, whether state or 
ecclesiastical, and asserts the fundamental and inalienable 
right of every man to act in religion as unto God alone, 
according to the voice of conscience in him, which is above 
the reach and control of any human authority. Thus Moses 
spoke to Pharaoh: “We will go with our young and with our 
old, with our sons and our daughters, and with our flocks 
and with our herds we will go.”? He would not suffer the 
State to impose any limitations on the Israelites’ worship. 
In like manner the Apostle Peter declared before the high 
priests who represented the Jewish ecclesiasticism, “We 
must obey God more than men.”8 . 


2. Toleration implies grounds for censure; religious 
liberty recognizes the uncensurable voice of the soul. 


The State Orthodox Church of Russia for long tolerated 
Romanists, Protestants and Jews, but always with reproach 
of them. Turkey tolerated. Christians, but called them 
“dogs.” The Papal Church has tolerated various sects, but 
has regarded every departure from its standards as damn- 
able heresy. State Churches generally have practised tolera- 
tion, but have enjoyed support from public taxation and im- 
posed disabilities on free churchmen. Quoting Schaff again, 
“Toleration is first sought and granted as a favor, then 
demanded and conceded as a right, and at last spurned as 
an insult. In a free country nobody wants to be tolerated 
for his religious opinions or sacred convictions.” Religious 
liberty springs from the categorical imperative, as Emman- 
uel Kant called it. It is inherent in man’s nature. As to 
what that nature is, let President Ellis A. Fuller of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary tell us: 


“(1) God places infinite and eternal value on 
the individual man and makes him the integral unit 
in all his dealings with mankind. (2) The individual 


2 Exodus 10:9. 
3 Acts 5:29. 
is endowed by the Creator with competence as an 
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individual to deal with God and his fellowmen in 
all rightful relations. (3) Accordingly, individual 
man has natural, inalienable rights and privileges 
which God Himself recognizes and refuses to violate 
and which God demands shall be recognized by the 
individual and in human society. These rights must 
not be violated by compulsion or by undue con- 
straint so as in any wise to interfere with his free 
functioning as a unit in all relationships. (4) This 
individual man consequently has supreme and com- 
pelling responsibility under God for the full realiza- 
tion of his possibilities as a human being, for seeking 
and receiving fellowship with God, and for fulfilling 
the purposes of God in all human associations and 
institutions: for the development of a true social 
order, which is the ever coming Kingdom of God.” 
This statement in regard to man made by Dr. Fuller is 
much condensed, but even without amplification is suffi- 
ciently clear to show the reason for religious liberty in the 


constitution of man. 


3. Toleration is a tribal hangover; religious liberty is 
the achievement of Christian enlightenment. 


John Fiske, the scientist, has elaborately traced * the 
origin of intolerance shading off into toleration and finally 
giving place to religious liberty. Commencing with small 
tribes which continually fought their encroaching rivals, he 
shows how each tribe under a tutelar god thought it neces- 
sary to observe the slightest omen lest defeat, pestilence or 
natural calamity overtake it because of the wrath of the 
offended god. Any neglect on the part of a single member 
of the tribe, particularly in divergent belief or contrary 
practice, was on this account punished by death. 

Since no difference in the collective belief and practice 
could be tolerated in the individual, the system was sus- 
tained by the feeling of corporate responsibility for the 
acts of each person. This, says Fiske, is the universal con- 
ception among tribal communities. In such a stern discipline 
there is no room for dissent. Under these mores all our 


* The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America, John Fiske. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1889, pp. 116-124. 
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ancestors were reared in the great nations of pre-Christian 
times. It has taken the foremost races three thousand years 
to bring about any considerable modification. For long 
centuries it has been held, for whatever basic reason, that 
uniformity of religious belief is imperatively necessary to 
the safety and security of the nation. 

“Wherever,” continues Fiske, “we find persecution we 
find the notion of corporate responsibility.” Since corporate 
responsibility is a survival of the infancy of the race... 
why is it so hard to kill?” It is indeed hard to kill, and can 
be killed only by the spread of democracy and the demon- 
stration of the fact, as in the United States, that no matter 
what the risks of religious liberty, it does not imperil either 
the existence or the prosperity of a people. 

The dignity and superiority of full religious liberty over 
mere toleration is stated in Fiske’s finest phrases: “The 
moment we cease to regard religious truth as a rigid body 
of formulas, imparted to mankind once for all and incapable 
of further interpretation or expansion; the moment we come 
to look upon religion as part of the soul’s development under 
the immediate influence of the Spirit of God; the moment 
we concede to individual judgement some weight in deter- 
mining what individual form of religious expression shall 
be, ... that moment we have taken the first step toward 
the conclusion that dead uniformity of opinion in respect to 
religious questions is undesirable. In the presence of an 
Eternal Reality which confessedly transcends our human 
powers of comprehension in many ways, we are not entitled 
to frown or sneer at our neighbors’ view, but if we give it 
due attention, we may find in it more or less that is helpful 
and uplifting, something which we had overlooked. Thus 
instead of mere toleration we rise to a higher plane and 
greet the innovator with words of cordial welcome.’’* 

It comes to pass, under this conception, that we agree 
that no nation should be composed of identical twins, its 
citizens should not be fitted to a procustean bed, and 
growth into a worthy people does not start with a winnow- 


* Ibid, Page 123. 
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ing machine. Through Christian enlightenment men attain 
unto full religious liberty with all its attendant blessings. 


Toleration is granted under pressure; religious liberty. 
springs from principle. 


This distinction was well illustrated in the American 
colonies. Two of the colonies granted toleration under pres- 
sure of expediency and policy. Another granted religious 
freedom under pressure of necessity. A third established 
religious liberty voluntarily from principle. Let us examine 
these histories a little in detail. 


Maryland, founded by Lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholic, 
granted toleration to other sects. This, say the authorities,* 
was due to policy. Baltimore could not make a success 
of his plantation without immigrants. Because the Catho- 
lics in England, despite regulations enacted for their re- 
straint, were well-content, they would not undertake the 
rigors of a new settlement. Accordingly, Baltimore adopted 
toleration as a paying proposition. He stipulated that fines 
should be imposed upon all who bestowed epithets on Men- 
nonites, Moravians, Schwenkfelders, Lutherans, Baptists or 
any other “heretic,” lest they be deterred from coming. 
Pennsylvania, settled by William Penn the Quaker, like- 
wise extended toleration to all these sects and for the same 
reason as Maryland. Voltaire mentions Pennsylvania as 
“the one country in the world where men can be devoutly 
religious and still refrain from tearing one another to 
pieces.” This was not, however, because the Quakers were 
in the majority or freely, voluntarily promoted toleration. 
The actuating reason was the ardent desire of the founder 
to make a financial success of his enterprise. No majority 
anywhere in the world has ever voluntarily originated 
toleration, much less religious liberty. It has always come 
as a result of the appeals of religious minorities. 


Virginia worshiped according to the prescriptions of the 
Established Church. It yielded to the demand for religious 


* Religion in Colonial America, W. W. Sweet. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942, pp. 326-329. 
For a fuller statement see Fiske, already quoted. 
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liberty under pressure of necessity, and then not before 
it had soiled its name with many reprehensible persecu- 
tions, notably of the Baptists. These infringements upon 
conscience were protested by Jefferson, Madison, Washing- 
ton and others of the great leaders. At length, in 1775, they 
wrote a declaration: “All men are equally entitled to free 
exercise of religion, according to the dictates of conscience, 
and it is mutually the duty of all to practice Christian for- 
bearance, love and charity toward each other.” In 1779, 
midway the revolution, the General Assembly cancelled all 
disabilities and removed all penalties on free worship. In 
1785 the state adopted the bill offered by Thomas Jefferson, 
which he wanted mentioned on his tombstone to the omis- 
sion of all other achievements, even of the Presidency. Any 
reading of this Virginia statute in behalf of religious liberty 
will be immensely rewarding. But let it evermore be 
remembered that the Established Church of Virginia yielded 
only under pressure of necessity. 

It may be inserted here that state churches have often 
yielded under pressure for toleration, but none of them 
has taken the lead in behalf of religious liberty. Unfortu- 
nately, so far as the truth is concerned, the Protestant 
Reformation has frequently been most erroneously mis- 
interpreted. Men have thought it ushered in an era of 
religious freedom. On the contrary the exact opposite is 
true. As one has said, “The rise of Protestants was the 
signal for an unprecendented outburst of intolerance. To 
the Catholics Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin possessed devils; 
to the Protestants the Pope was the scarlet woman of Baby- 
lon, the Roman Wolf, the Anti-Christ.” Everywhere there 
was a rush on the part of both to form alliances with the 
state, as in Germany, Switzerland, England, Scotland and 
the Scandinavian countries by the Protestants and in other 
lands by the Catholics. 

Returning to Colonial America, we see that in Rhode 
Island alone was religious liberty voluntarily established 
and from principle. Here, it is true, a religious minority 
in that contemporary world, accomplished the feat—one of 
those despised left-wing radical groups regarded as sedi- 
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tious, dangerous to society. But Roger Williams, the founder, 
a Baptist, contending that there is nothing in the New Testa- 
ment which calls for either the control of the State by the 
Church or the Church by the State, determined to prove 
once for all the two could be separated, with full liberty of 
conscience for all. Phillips Brooks mentions Williams’ book, 
Bloody Tenant of Persecution for Cause of Conscience as 
ranking with those of John Milton, Jeremy Taylor, John 
Locke, Lessing and John Stuart Mill as being the most 
influential of all books in the procurement of modern reli- 
gious freedom. Not only did Roger Williams boldly experi- 
ment with religious liberty, for the first time in the history 
of mankind, but he succeeded with it! Thereafter it has 
been possible to say that a state may both exist and prosper 
with religious liberty. This experiment has incited studies 
which tend to show conclusively that throughout history 
religious freedom has been the barometer of civilization; 
that in all lands, throughout all times, countries have at- 
tained to their best in exact proportion to their observance 
of religious freedom. Conspicuously can this be shown in 
the ancient world, in the Orient, in France in connection 
with the Edict of Nantes; Germany under Frederick the 
Great and since, and in Britain. 


5. Toleration tries to limit freedom in religion to worship 
only; religious liberty insists on freedom also to teach and 
evangelize. 


Just here is where the modern battle waxes warmest. 
In the Baptist World Congress, held in London in 1905, 
efforts were made to induce the Russian Orthodox Church 
to accord to tolerated sects the right not only to worship, 
but also to teach and evangelize, alas, with slight avail. In 
the Baptist World Congress, held in Stockholm, the same 
appeal was made to the Established Church of Roumania, 
with some prospect of success, only at last to be bitterly dis- 
appointed. In Berlin in 1934, the Baptists passed resolutions, 
which at the time were allowed by Hitler but afterward 
suppressed. The tragic story of Martin Niemoller subse- 
quently moved the whole world. Now, especially in Latin 
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America, it appears that the Roman Catholics, in ways of 
which they are masters, are seeking to apply toleration, 
limiting the exercise of right to worship. Indeed, the fear 
grows that this policy may prevail in many other sections 
of the world. The struggle between mere toleration granted 
by majorities and full religion sought by minorities is, there- 
fore, of supreme moment; for the world must be convinced 
of the vast inferiority and loss in the policy of toleration as 
compared with the principle of religious liberty. And who 
but the Baptists, historically the leaders in this contention, 
must stand in the forefront of this battle? 


II 
THE IMPLICATIONS 


Not only must we see the principle of religious liberty, 
but it is necessary to see its implications as well. 


1. Religious liberty does not mean indifference. 


“Gallio cared for none of these things.”* Conviction is 
at the bottom of true religious liberty. Here we can agree 
with Voltaire: “I may not believe a word you utter, but 
I would go to the death for your right to say it.” We do 
not join in the secular song, “What the hell do we care?” 
Believers in religious liberty care to the utmost for truth 
and right, and will give their all to make them prevail in 
the earth. 


2. Religious liberty is not license. 


The late George W. Truett, a veritable apostle of reli- 
gious liberty, whose speech in its behalf delivered on the 
steps of the National Capitol in 1920, quoted with emphasis: 
“Brethren, ye have been called to liberty, only use not your 
liberty for an occasion to the flesh.”!_ There is a pseudo— 
liberty which is nothing but license, destitute of responsi- 
bility. The freedom which the Republic’s founding fathers 
thought to establish was not freedom from the law, but 


* Acts 18:17. 
1 Galatians 5:13. 
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freedom within the law; not freedom from government, 
but freedom within government. Freedom of worship does 
not contemplate freedom from worship, which would deny 
the law of one’s being and the law of his Creator. It is 
undoubtedly true that in America multitudes of people have 
construed freedom of religion to mean freedom from reli- 
gion, which may explain the fact that seventy-six million 
of the inhabitants are members of no Church, and that our 
nation is becoming increasingly pagan. President Lowell 
was wont to say, “Harvard University believes in academic 
freedom, therefore we are very careful whom we invite 
here to teach.” Academic freedom involves the responsi- 
bility to inquire into all subjects with open mind, to make 
full proof of all teachings, which is both honest and scien- 
tific, and the responsibility to witness to the truth by 
smiting error and proclaiming facts. These convictions 
apply also to religious freedom. It is not an escape but a 
responsibility. 


3. Religious liberty requires humility and sincerity. 


Jesus said, “If the Son shall make you free, ye shall be 
free indeed.”* The Jews had just pretended that they had 
never been in bondage to anyone. How could they assert 
such a colossal pretention? They had been in physical 
bondage to the Egyptians, in physical and economic bondage 
to the Babylonians, now they were in political bondage to 
the Romans, and were continually in moral bondage to sin. 
“Whoso committeth sin is the bond slave of sin.” Men 
proudly declare today they are free thinkers, when investi- 
gation reveals they are the slaves of certain intellectual 
pretentions. Others shout they believe in personal liberty, 
when what they mean is they wish license to indulge in 
what is inebriating and debasing to the lowest degree. Con- 
sider, if you will, how many arrogant social and political 
pretentions parade through our world in the name of liberty. 
“Ve shall know the truth and the truth shall make you free.” 


* John 8:36. 
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4. Religious liberty requires charity and forbearance. 


Chief Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, at long last, suc- 
ceeded in getting adopted as our interpretation of freedom 
of speech: “Free thought is not free thought for those who 
agree with us, but freedom as well for the thought we hate.” 
Wisely did Douglas Southall Freeman, the eminent biogra- 
pher of Robert E. Lee, say in a radio address to Southern 
Baptists: “Free examination of truth is a right that inheres 
in religious liberty. That right many men exercise in their 
appraisal of the faith of others. When others similarly hold 
up to the light of truth the beliefs we cherish, most of us 
are quick to speak of ‘fanatics’ or ‘cranks’ and to insist that 
liberty is not license. That is true, but past anguish of 
mankind is admonition that we had better risk the abuse 
of our own faith by extremists than the suppression of any 
faith be it ever so extreme.” Only in the spirit of Jesus 
must we attempt to purge the house of prayer, and we must 
never close the gates of the temple. 


Ii 
THE CHALLENGE 


That there is a challenge to fight today in behalf of reli- 
gious liberty, few will doubt. The joint Conference of 
Northern, Southern and National Baptist Conventions’ Com- 
mittees on public relations in 1944 proclaimed the fighting is 
on three fronts: 

1. The preservation of complete religious liberty within 
our own land. 

2. The severance of the Union of Church and State in 
other lands. 

3. The restoration of faith in God within lands whose 
governments are seeking to topple God from his throne. 

To this fight all lovers of freedom should rally, for basic- 
ally there can be no real freedom of any kind if religious 
liberty is destroyed. Einstein is quoted as saying that once 
he had little respect for the Church, but that after what 
happened in Germany he had acquired unbounded regard 
for it. For, says he, in Germany freedom of the press went 
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first, then academic freedom, next freedom of speech, but 
last of all to go was freedom of religion. It was the Church’s 
utterance of conscience, such as that by Martin Niemoller, 
that could scarcely be throttled. If freedom of conscience 
goes, then the last freedom is lost. 

President Roosevelt, in his speech before Congress, Janu- 
ary 6, 1943, enunciated four freedoms, which combined in 
his statement have acquired a popular acceptance sufficient 
in itself to become a kind of slogan for the winning of the 
-war—freedom of speech, freedom from want, freedom from 
fear and freedom of religion. It may not be clear to all 
upon first thought, but deeper consideration will cause 
everyone to conclude that each of these freedoms, and every 
other cherished freedom, is spiritually conditioned. A little 
reading into the early seventeenth century struggle of 
humble sects in Britain, Europe and America for religious 
freedom—the Congregationalists, the Baptists, and the 
Quakers among the rest—will readily convince the most 
sceptical reader that this struggle gave rise to modern 
democracy in government, opened the way to free speech 
and to the whole movement for human freedoms of every 
kind.* Nowhere else in the wide world has any other force 
been identified with equal power to create a like freedom 
for humanity. 


CONCERN OF WORLD PEACE COMMITTEE 


Since the foregoing speech was delivered and it became 
known that the address would be widely circulated follow- 
ing its publication in The Review and Expositor, I have con- 
cluded that it would not be amiss for me as Chairman of 
the Southern Baptist Committee on World Peace to call 
attention to the emphasis which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, religious liberty should receive in the peace 
settlement.. 

The Committee’s opinion will have to stand upon its own 
merit, of course, independent of any possible influence the 


* Mysticism and Demecracy In the English Commonwealth, 
Rufus M. Jones. Harvard University Press, 1932. 
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Committee itself may exert. But the personnel of the Com- 
mittee, in its representative character, I feel, affords some 
assurance of the pronouncement having had careful con- 
sideration. This Committee, other than its Chairman, 
consists of Ryland Knight, pastor Second-Ponce de Leon 
Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga.; T. F. Adams, pastor First 
Baptist Church, Richmond, Va.; L. L. Carpenter, editor of 
The Biblical Recorder, Raleigh, N. C.; Merrill D. Moore, 
pastor Immanuel Baptist Church, Nashville, Tenn.; N. D. 
Timmerman, pastor First Baptist Church, Bartlesville, Okla.; 
F. Clyde Helms, pastor Shandon Baptist Church, Columbia, 
S. C.; Ellis A. Fuller, president Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky.; Duke K. McCall, president of The 
Baptist Bible Institute, New Orleans, La.; and R. Paul 
Caudill, pastor First Baptist Church, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Southern Baptist Convention in its session in Atlanta, 
Georgia, May, 1944, adopted the following as the last of six 
principles recommended for incorporation into the peace 
settlement: 

“6. Every principle of Christianity and democracy de- 
mands the right of every individual to freedom of worship 
and the right to follow the dictates of his own conscience 
in respect to religion. The historic position of Baptists 
requires that we shall in all ways and at all times be apostles 
of absolute religious liberty for all mankind. This includes 
both the right to worship and also the right to evangelize 
and teach. Religious liberty is an inherent right and is not 
a privilege granted by governments. We must continue to 
insist that either toleration or restricted freedom of worship 
is a denial of this right. We earnestly contend that no peace 
terms will be adequate which either deny or obscure the 
principle of true religious liberty.” 

To this our committee has added to the following 
suggestion: 

“Coming at length to principle six—Religious Liberty— 
let these lines of investigation be pursued: 


“A. The historic interest Baptists have had in this vital 
matter from the days of Roger Williams, who was the first 
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American to contend for separation of church and state and 
for absolute soul liberty.” 

“B. The unembarrassed position in which Baptists, of 
all religious groups, now stand for making a consistent plea 
in behalf of their religious liberty. Catholics are involved 
in Union with the state on several continents; Episcopalians 
in England; Presbyterians, in Scotland; Lutherans in Euro- 
pean countries. Congregationalists formerly in control in 
New England suffer the same inconsistency. So that their 
trumpet gives forth an uncertain sound in calling their 
people to battle for God-given, inalienable religious liberty.” 

“C. The hazard in the present situation. Under the very 
term ‘religious freedom,’ there is a possibility now that 
religious majorities may force religious minorities into a 
position where the minorities will be rarely tolerated in 
many portions of the world and denied the fundamental 
right to evangelize and teach. Without the acknowledgment 
of this right in religious freedom there is no real freedom. 
What the late Chief Justice Holmes affirmed in a momentous 
decision of the Supreme Court in this country cannot be 
obscured in any country: 

“<The principle of free thought is not free thought for 
those who agree with us, but freedom for the thought that 
we hate.’ 

“PD. The fact that freedom is spiritually based. The Four 
Freedoms cannot come to humanity apart from religious 
_ freedom, which is prior to all others. The development of 
modern civil liberty is directly traceable to the early Seven- 
teenth Century struggle for religious freedom in England 
and America. Democracy itself is the outgrowth of the 
Hebrew-Christian principles enunciated in the Bible. 

“What is supremely needed now is the application of 
this imperative principle to the affairs of the life of the world 
which is presently to emerge.” 

Perhaps the most significant contribution the Baptists 
can make to the New World order is a stalwart insistence 
on a proper regard for religious liberty. At all events they 
feel it high duty to bear their witness to this principle in an 
hour when it is most needed, but gravely imperilled. 


Theology, a Practical Discipline 
_W. T. Conner 


It has evidently been the thought of many people that 
theology should give us a knowledge that was practically 
final and complete with reference to all things in heaven 
and in earth. This is a fundamental mistake. The thesis 
that we propose to maintain in this paper is that the purpose 
of theology is to furnish us with a knowledge that is practical 
in its aim. It is not meant to give us a speculative knowl- 
edge that is all-comprehensive and logically complete. It 
aims rather to give us truth by which we are to live. It 
should furnish us truth by which we are to guide our lives. 
Its truth is not theoretical for the sake of truth; it is truth 
for the sake of living. 

By this we do not mean to subscribe to the position of 
some recent so-called philosophers (not so numerous now 
perhaps as some years ago) that human thinking was not 
supposed to give us objective and universal truth, but was 
only functional in its purpose. It was instrumental, we were 
told. Its purpose was to enable us to make our way around 
the world, but did not enable us to grasp the final nature of 
reality. Truth was not the grasping of reality objective to 
man that existed independently of him: it was rather man’s 
construction in his effort actively to direct himself in the 
human situation. 

The Christian theologian can very well agree that 
thought (or truth) is functional; it is meant to give guidance 
for life. In fact, that is just the position on which we expect 
to insist in this paper. But, at the beginning, we wish to 
make it clear that we do not mean to deny that truth is 
objecive to man and exists independently of him. We do 
not mean to deny that Christian truth is truth about ultimate 
realities, especially the greatest of all realities, namely, God. 
But we do mean to deny that theology is meant to give us 
a complete theoretical knowledge of God and of all things 
in heaven above and on earth and beneath the earth. 

Pragmatism (or Instrumentalism, or whatever we may 
call it) was perhaps justifiable in reacting against an older 
philosophy that claimed practical omniscience with refer- 
ence to the nature of reality. Whatever may be the case in 
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regard to that, one thing is certain. Theology should not 
assume any such airs. The history of theology is such as 
to assure us that theologians in the past have not been 
omniscient, and that history would not justify us in expect- 
ing theologians of the present or the future to come any 
nearer to omniscience. 


Doubtless this know-all attitude on the part of the 
theologians was in part at least responsible for the reaction 
against theology that came in this country about half a 
century ago. Many people assumed the attitude of saying 
that they were interested in religion but not in theology. 
Such people had evidently come to think about theology as 
having to do with a set of abstruse propositions that had no 
direct bearing on life. Such people came to regard theology 
as something over which learned but impractical men might 
speculate and debate but as having no bearing on the life 
of the ordinary man. Theology with its abstruse ideas 
might engage the time of theologians who had nothing more 
important to do, but a practical man whose chief concern 
was living the right kind of a life had no interest in such 
impractical matters. 


This attitude toward theology has pretty generally 
changed. Once more men are not ashamed to be known as 
theologians. Men have come to recognize that the idea of 
religion without theology is an impossibility. Such a pro- 
posal meant religion without truth and that is absurd. 
Religious men now quite generally are insisting on the 
necessity of theology. 


This should not be taken to mean, however, that theology 
is being restored as “queen of the sciences” in the ancient 
sense of that phrase. When that term was used science 
meant organized knowledge in any realm, revelation was 
regarded primarily as supernaturally communicated knowl- 
edge covering all fields of knowledge, and theology was the 
summary of such knowledge. Thus theology was regarded 
as containing the essence of all the sciences in itself and as 
being authoritative over all the rest. Truly she was the 
“queen of the sciences.” All the rest were subject to her 
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dictates and dared not speak without her permission and 
must say nothing that she did not approve. 

When science, in the modern sense of that term, took 
possession of the field, the “queen of the sciences” presented 
a sorry spectacle. She became now the one who must obtain 
permission to speak. In fact, she was hardly allowed to speak 
at all. More than that, she practically lost her identity. She 
was forced to become a science in the modern technical 
sense of that term. Her data must be the ones obtained by 
observation which, for many people, meant sense perception. 
Theology now, instead of occupying the throne among the 
sciences, became the mean and servile slave of the sciences 
par excellence, namely, those dealing with the physical 
world. Nothing was allowed to be knowledge that was not 
based on sense perception and that could not be tested and 
verified by “scientific” methods. Revelation was practically 
ruled out, and instead of theology in the older sense, we 
had only the “science of religion.” 

Now comes the reaction. Formerly science had declared 
its indepedence of theology. Now theology must declare 
its independence of science. That it has done. There are 
quite a number of modern souls who have not yet dis- 
covered that the counter-revolution has taken place; and 
others, who have been living in the caves of this imprison- 
ment to science, are still blinking their eyes and trying to 
get adjusted to the new light of this freedom. But the re- 
cently enslaved “queen of the sciences” is now trying to get 
her bearings and find the right direction for a new advance. 
One thing she must remember; that is, that she is no longer 
on the throne as “queen of the sciences”. She may rejoice 
over her new-found freedom. She should do so. And she 
must not be enslaved again. She must stand on her own 
feet and cease apologizing for her existence. But she must 
keep in mind also that, whether she will or no, modern 
science no longer takes orders from her. Science insists on 
the right to stand on its feet; and, since theology cannot help 
herself, she might as well adjust herself to the situation. 
She will have to agree to live and let live. And theologians, 
reflecting on the numbers of times that theology has been 
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worsted in her contest with science, should be a little more 
modest in their claims. 

But theology is coming back into her own. And nothing 
but gain can come to her from learning more specifically 
what her function is. She is learning that it is not her func- 
tion to give a theoretical construction of the whole realm 
of human knowledge, but rather to bring the truth necessary 
for the guidance of man’s religious life. In this respect, 
theology can agree with the pragmatistic tendency of 
thought. The purpose of theological thought is not merely 
to enlighten man’s intellect, but to give him guidance for 
personal adjustment to God and the spiritual world. Truth 
is instrumental to righteousness of life. It is a program of 
activity. The New Testament talks about those who do the 
truth or do not do the truth. Jesus himself, in the Sermon 
on the Mount, talks about those who build on the sand and 
those who build on the rock (Mt. 7:24ff). The man who 
hears and does is like a man who builds on the rock; the 
man who hears and does not is like a man who builds on 
the sand. John and James sound as if they were reflecting 
these words of Jesus when they put the emphasis on doing 
the truth and condemn those who say and do not( I Jno. 1:6; 
2:4; Jas. 2:14ff). Again, Jesus tells us that his mother and 
brothers are those who do the will of God (Mark 3:35). He 
also tells us, in the Parable of the Sower, about those who 
hear the word, receive it with joy, but soon fall by the way- 
side (Mark 4;16, 17 and parallels). The word, then, is not 
just something to be understood with the mind, talked about 
in a sermon or shouted over with enthusiasm. It is some- 
thing to be embodied in character and conduct. 

We might make the principle we are trying to set 
out a little clearer by taking some specific examples of its 
application. 

Consider it, first of all, as applied to revelation. What 
we have said so far has implied a certain view with refer- 
ence to the nature and function of revelation. What we 
wish to do now is to bring out the implications of the view. 
Revelation is not just the impartation of information of a 
supernatural nature. It is doubtful if it would be true to 
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say that it is primarily the impartation of information at all. 
Dr. Mullins reminds us that it is the impartation of God 
himself to us rather than truth about God (The Christian 
Religion, p. 141). This can be seen if we consider Jesus. 
The Christian position with reference to revelation is that 
revelation reached its finality in Jesus Christ. This is at 
least a part of the significance of the doctrine of incarnation. 
The incarnation means that in Christ God himself came in 
human form. God took on the life of man to make himself 
known to man and to save man. This coming of God was 
redemptive in its end. God came in the person of Christ 
to redeem man. 

How did Jesus reveal God? Was it first of all by what 
he told us? No, not according to the historic position of 
evangelical Christianity. Christians have never been in- 
different to what Jesus taught. He was first known among 
his followers as a teacher and they were called disciples 
or learners in his school. The evidence indicates that some 
of the earliest Christian writings were collections of his 
sayings. But when the apostles and other early Christians 
came to interpret his revealing and saving work, they put 
the empasis on what Jesus was and did rather than on 
what he said. They looked on Jesus himself as being the 
revelation of God rather than bringing a revelation by his 
teachings. We would be infinitely poorer without the words 
of Jesus, but his words get their significance mainly from 
what he was and did. Those who look on the religious 
significance of Jesus as lying primarily in what he said, 
have misread both the New Testament and historic Chris- 
tianity. We get the same impression if we notice that about 
one-third of the space of our four Gospels-is given over to 
an account of the death and resurrection of Jesus and the 
events immediately connected with - these. 

In terms of the thesis that we are advocating, this means 
that God has given us a revelation of himself not, first of 
all, to make us philosophers or theologians, but to make us 
Christians. The proper response on man’s part to this revela- 
tion of God in Christ is the response of his whole personality 
in faith. This has not always been properly understood. 
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Faith has sometimes been regarded as the acceptance of a 
doctrine or a creed. The outstanding example of this is 
in the Roman Catholic Church. With this church faith is 
the acceptance of the teachings of the church. The teach- 
ings of the church are to be accepted on the authority of the 
church. The church promulgates her dogmas and pro- 
nounces her anathemas on those who refuse to accept them. 

With Baptists, faith is the response of the whole person 
to God as revealed in Christ. Such a response is more than 
an intellectual matter. It is not just the acceptance of a 
doctrine or a dogma on the authority of the church, or the 
authority of the Bible or on any other ground. It is the 
response of the whole man and establishes a personal, spirit- 
ual relation of the soul with God. This personal relation- 
ship is involved when Jesus teaches us to call our God 
Father. This Father-son relationship is one into which man 
must enter by his own choice. He enters this relationship 
by an act of whole-hearted surrender to God as revealed in 
Christ. God takes the initiative all the way through, but 
the relationship is never completed until man by faith 
accepts God’s mercy and assumes the filial attitude toward 
God. 

This personal response in faith leads to an experience of 
redemption. This response establishes a relationship of 
fellowship with God which John denotes as eternal life. 

Very few Baptists perhaps have denied that faith is such 
a whole-hearted response on man’s part, but the full signifi- 
cance of it has sometimes been obscured by an overemphasis 
on some phase of-the response. For instance, such an over- 
emphasis results when the test of religion is mainly or 
exclusively doctrinal, or emotional, or social. Doctrine has 
sometimes been emphasized to the neglect of ethics; emotion 
has been stressed at the expense of both intelligence and 
character; social activity has been stressed at the expense 
of fellowship with God—religion being reduced to moral or 
social activity. 

In line with what we have been saying about the nature 
of revelation and about faith as the proper response to that 
revelation, we might notice the fact that the knowledge 
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of God and his personal response of faith are inseparable. 
Down the ages men have discussed the question as to how 
man knows God. We cannot here even note the different 
theories. But it is worth noting for our purpose that the 
knowledge of God is not a matter of speculation. It is not 
a matter of inferential reasoning: it is rather a matter of 
spiritual insight. It is more like an intuition than a process 
of syllogistic reasoning. Jesus thanks the Father that some 
things are hid from the wise and prudent and revealed unto 
babes (Mt. 11:25ff). Notice that he says that these things 
are revealed. God discloses them. So the knowledge of 
God is a revelation on God’s part to the soul of man. Man 
by his wisdom knows not God. By searching he has not 
found out God. He could not do so. God must make him- 
self known. Not only must he make himself known by an 
objective revelation available for all men, he must make 
himself known in the sense of a personal spiritual disclosure 
to the individual soul. This spiritual self-disclosure on God’s 
part is the same thing as an experience of salvation. It. 
brings one assurance of salvation. To be saved and to know 
God are two aspects of an indivisible experience. To have 
eternal life and to know God are inseparable aspects of one 
transaction. To know God then results from having fellow- 
ship with God in Christ, not from reasoning about God. To 
know God does not depend on intellectual acumen or wealth 
of learning; it depends rather on personal adjustment to the 
redemptive revelation of God in Christ. It depends on 
humility, trust, self-surrender. Jesus insists that those of 
child-like disposition shall enter the Kingdom of God and 
possess its values rather than the proud and self-sufficient. 

In discussing the knowledge of God, theologians have 
shown a constant tendency to neglect this personal acquain- 
tance with God. Perhaps this has been due to the fact that 
this personal fellowship with God did not give a knowledge 
of God that one could state in extensive factual terms. There 
is, however, a strong tendency now to emphasize the per- 
sonal acquaintance with God. That can be seen in such 
books as John Baillie’s, “The Knowledge of God”; True- 
blood’s, “Our Knowledge of God”; and Cameron’s, “God the 
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Christlike”. Amid considerable differences on other points, 
_ they agree on the point that the knowledge of God is a 
matter of direct spiritual experience. This experience is 
redemptive in its nature and is conditioned on the personal 
response of faith. - 

In relation to eschatology is another place where it 
might help us to remember that theology is a practical dis- 
cipline and that religious truth is given us for the sake of 
righteous living and not to satisfy our speculative instinct. 
Detailed and definite programs here are usually not con- 
ducive to holy living. They rather lead to doubtful dis- 
putations. This is true whether the programs are with 
reference to the future history of the race or to life after 
death. Millennial schemes and programs for future his- 
tory to follow have a way of disappointing those who make 
them out. 

But the New Testament testimony with reference to the 
Second Coming of Christ, our resurrection and the coming 
judgement has its place. God has dealt with the race 
and with individuals in the past and he is not through with 
us yet. Eternity has broken into time in the past. In 
creation, in the history of Israel, in the incarnation, in the 
resurrection of Jesus, in the coming of the spirit at Pente- 
cost, in great crises of history since then, God has come into 
the life of man. His plan has not yet reached its climax. 
Toward the consummation of his Kingdom he is moving. 
As we look forward we may miss some of these things as 
badly as the Jews did the coming of their Messiah. But 
even that suggestion should not make us want to throw 
away our hope. Our religion is one of hope—of hope for 
the future of mankind and of hope for the Christian in this 
world and the world to come.’ It is not ours to know times 
or seasons, nor to make programs for the Lord to follow. 
But we can look forward to the great realities he has 
promised us in the future. 

Notice how doctrine or teaching and exhortation are 
related in the New Testament. Doctrine is never set out 
purely for doctrine’s sake. It is always set out for the sake 
of life. Nor do New Testament preachers and writers ex- 
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hort people to do right without giving them an incentive 
in Christian truth. Exhortation is always based on great 
principles of truth. We speak today about doctrinal and 
practical preaching. Oftentimes doctrinal preaching is so 
dry and abstract that under it a congregation will dry up in 
Christian life and activity. Or it may be animated by such 
a spirit that the people under its influence will become 
narrow in their sympathies and pugnacious in their atti- 
tude. In speaking about such preaching, Dr. Gambrell once 
said that some men could preach the truth but do it in such 
a way that listening to them was like eating fence rails 
chopped up. On the other hand, much of our “practical” 
preaching is so vapid and fruitless that all it does is to 
produce a temporary stir. It reminds one of the man in 
the Bible who reported that he saw a great tumult but could 
tell nothing of what it was all about. Such preaching is 
so “practical” that it is not practical. 

Take an example or two of New Testament method. 
John the Baptist and Jesus came preaching that men should 
repent because the Kingdom of God was at hand (Mt. 3:2; 
Mk. 1:14, 15). Men were to do something; but what they 
were called on to do was in response to something that God 
was doing. God was about to break in on the world to 
establish his spiritual reign in the hearts and lives of men. 
But this called for a response from men, and men should 
change their minds, their whole way of viewing life and 
reality, because God was doing something for man. And 
it is only in response to the reign of God’s grace in the hearts 
of men that they can be led to change their attitudes toward 
life and reality. Temporary reforms may be produced 
otherwise, but not such a change of mind and heart as 
amounts to a new birth. Only God’s saving grace can pro- 
duce such a change as will result in Christian character. 

The second example we take from Paul. In the second 
chapter of Philippians Paul gives us one of the great 
Christological passages of the New Testament. It has a 
practical end. He wants to produce the spirit of unity and 
humility in the Philippian church. To do this he calls them 
to consider the example of Christ. He reminds his readers 
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that Christ once existed on equality with God, but that he 
voluntarily relinquished this state of existence and took on 
himself the form of a man, humbling himself to the limit. 
in taking the form of a servant and becoming obedient even 
unto the death of the cross. This passage has been the 
despair of interpreters. They have exhausted their in- 
genuity and resources trying to get at the inner meaning 
of it. It has been largely the basis of the “kenotic theories” 
of the incarnation. By means of this passage and others in 
the New Testament, theologians have tried to peer into the 
inner processes of the Divine Being in becoming incarnate 
and dying on the cross. But they have not succeeded. It 
might have helped if they had kept in mind that Paul was 
not seeking to reveal the inner mysteries of the divine life 
and activity, but to produce in us the attitude of mind that 
governed God in what he did for us. Not to make expert 
theologians but to produce Christian character was his aim. 
Truth was revealed for the sake of life. 

Consider another phase of theology where our thesis 
might help. We are thinking now of the question of evil. 
This is an age-old problem of both philosophy and religion. 
All kinds of theories have been proposed. Some were 
philosophical, some religious, some were partly both. But 
the Bible offers no philosophical or theoretical solution for 
the problem of evil. This is true of both moral evil (or sin) 
and physical natural evil (suffering). The statement that 
the Bible gives no theory of the origin or nature of evil will 
sound rather surprising in view of the fact that it is gen- 
eraly recognized that the central interest of the Bible is 
the solution of this problem. There have not been wanting 
those who claimed to find the origin and nature of evil in 
the Bible; but their success is more than quesionable. The 
Bible gives us no light on the origin of the Devil or the 
origin of sin outside of its relation to man. We can learn 
from the Bible something of the nature of sin, its destructive- 
ness in human life; but in the Bible sin is nowhere treated 
in a scientific or philosophical manner. The main thing the 
Bible does for us, in relation to sin, is to tell us how we can 
be saved from it, and that is our chief need in the matter. 
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Dr. W. O. Carver once suggested something like this: that. 
possibly sin was moral insanity, and that perhaps there is 
no rational explanation for insanity. That which is irrational 
cannot be given a rational explanation. 

As one phase of this matter, we might notice that neither 
Jesus nor anybody else in the New Testament undertakes to 
give us an understanding of that strange phenomenon called 
demon possession. It is recognized and Jesus dealth with it 
but he nowhere explained it. But he did something much 
more important for us: he manifested his power over it. 
To be cured of demon possession was much more important 
than to have it explained to the victim. So also to be saved 
from sin is much more important than to have a scientific 
account of the origin and nature of sin. Dickens once spoke 
of one of the kings of England as the most learned fool in all 
Christendom. A man’s wisdom or greatness is not measured 
by the amount of knowledge he may have accumulated. 

To sum up and restate the matter, then, we have about 
this. Properly speaking, Christian theology is the statement 
of the meaning of the Gospel. A man does not have to have 
a complete philosophy of the whole universe in order to 
grasp and state the meaning of the Gospel of Christ. This 
is not to say that we should not, so far as we can, relate 
the truth of the Gospel to other truth. But it is to say that 
. one does need a theology that he can preach. And a theology 
that is not preachable is not good theology; there is some- 
thing wrong with it. A good way to test your theology is 
to try it on a sinner. The Gospel is good news. It is good 
news because it announces spiritual redemption for the 
whole world of lost sinners. Theology is the statement of 
the meaning of this good news in terms that will appeal to 
the people of our day. This is the thing that makes Chris- 
tianity a preaching religion. When Christianity ceases to be 
a preaching religion, you may know that it has lost the 
passion that grows out of the experience of redemption; 
that is, it has ceased to be Christianity. 


The Spirit of Forgiveness - 
J. B. Weatherspoon 


The parable of the unforgiving steward (Matt. 18:23-35) 
was Jesus’ answer to a question of Simon Peter. What pro- 
voked the question appears in the first part of the chapter 
(Matt. 18:1-20). The disciples had come to Jesus with what 
seemed to be one of their persistent worries: ‘Who is great- 
est in the Kingdom of Heaven?” which was not mere specu- 
lation of unselfish concern about Christ’s principle of 
promotion, but a reflection of a too worldly amibition and 
misunderstanding (see Matt. 20:20-28). For answer, Jesus 
“called a little child and set him in the midst of them”, and 
told them that the one who was most like that little child in 
spirit was greatest in the Kingdom. And he went on to say 
that the child-like in spirit must be respected, not despised 
or offended against. It were better for one to be dead than 
to put a stumbling block in the path of one such, whether 
he be a child or a man whose humbled heart has been re- 
claimed from sin by grace of the Good Shepherd. The 
humble must be accounted greater. There is no place for 
pride. 

This led on to a further discussion of the attitude of 
Christ’s followers (brother in faith) toward one another. 
Inevitably there will be misunderstandings and “occasions 
of stumbling”, but every man must guard himself against 
making such occasion. And he must do everything possible 
to heal any breach that may occur in brotherly love. Per- 
sonal disagreements should be personally settled if possible 
(vs. 16) by the initiative of the one sinned against. That 
failing he should call to his assistance one or two others. 
And if that fails (and only-then) he should tell the assembly 
(church) of brethren, who would try to effect a reconcilia- 
tion. Only after all these efforts to restore brotherhood had 
failed should the breach be accepted as beyond their healing, 
and the offender be accounted as an outsider, like Gentiles 
and publicans. There must be fellowship in the church, 
even at the cost of excluding any who persistently violate 
it. That exclusion would have the approval of God (vs 18). 
God the Father wants unity of spirit; he will honor it by 
answering the prayers of even two who agree in the asking 
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(vs. 19). Christ the Son wants unity and promises his 
presence in the smallest group that meets in a common devo- 
tion to his name (his spirit and purpose) (vs. 20). Christ 
is calling for everything in Christian behavior that will 
promote harmony and unity of spirit in His social body. 
And basic in this accomplishment is the humble and bro- 
therly spirit of forgiveness. It was on that background that 
Peter asked his question. 


I. Peter’s Question and Jesus’ Answer 


In the mind of Simon Peter arose the problem of putting 
the spirit of forgiveness into practice: “Lord, how oft shall 
my brother sin against me and I forgive him?” Already 
Jesus had told them that the spirit of forgiveness would not 
always be effective in reconciliation (vs. 17). That would 
require repentance in the offender as is implied here and 
expressly stated in Luke 17:3: “If thy brother sin, rebuke 
him; and if he repent, forgive him”. It is easy for the 
rebuke to be unfriendly and the forgiveness reluctant, but 
our whole passage is on the basis that the offended shall be 
genuinely eager for reconciliation. But Peter had this other 
practical problem: what are the limits of forgiveness? Seven 
times? It may be that he had already heard Jesus say what 
is reported by Luke (17:4), “If he sin against thee seven 
times in the day, and seven times turn to thee; thou shalt 
forgive him.” Ifso, we need not accuse him of seeking praise 
for being more generous than the rule of the rabbis, but 
rather praise him for so willingly accepting the word of his 
Master. At any rate he asked the question, “Seven times?” 
It was an advance beyond the rabbinical law which set the 
limit at three times; beyond that the offender is not forgiven 
(cf. Amos 1:6). But was it the limit, beyond which a Chris- 
tian might refuse to seek or to grant reconciliation? We do 
not know exactly in what mood Peter asked the question; 
but we do know that many have considered this whole pas- 
sage on offenses and forgiveness as impracticable. Put it 
down to Peter’s credit, that although his generous seven 
was too narrow a limitation he went beyond most of us; and 
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although he did not grasp the full meaning of the Lord, he 
wanted to know his mind and went to him with his question. 

The answer of Jesus was quick and clear, “I say not unto 
thee, until seven times; but, until seventy times seven.” That 
is to say, in this matter there shall be no rule of limitation. 
A Christian must forgive, times without number. When 
Jesus, as in Luke 17:4, said, “seven times” and as here, 
“seventy times seven”, he was using numbers that signified 
completeness or fullness, and meant that if a man should 
fill the day with sinning or sin over and over again, and 
repent, he should be forgiven every time. He was not giving 
a new rule. Christian behavior is not measured by rules. 
Rules are external and tend to substitute the mechanics of 
action for the spirit. Men easily come to obey rules rather 
than God. That was the trouble with the Jewish rabbis, 
that made their religion a nest of insincerity and a mere 
show of righteousness, so much so that in their teaching the 
word “righteous” was almost stripped of its deeper moral 
meaning. Christian behavior moves by principles that must 
apply in all circumstances and always; they never take a 
holiday; they can never be put on the shelf. Forgiveness is 
a matter of principle: the true Christian is a forgiving 
person. And that makes its limitations to “times” im- 
possible. Let it stop at seven or seventy times seven, and 
at the next step it breaks down, its blessing is surrendered; 
he who might have been reclaimed as a brother is pushed 
away and made a confirmed enemy. Forgiveness must be a 
trait, not a rule. 


II. A Parable About Forgiveness 


Did this demand for unlimited forgiveness seem too 
heavy? Some no doubt thought so. It is easy for men to 
hold a worldly view of personal dignity and an unbrotherly 
interpretation of personal rights. In order to show, on the 
one hand, the moral beauty of forgiveness and remind us 
of the measure of divine forgiveness, and on the other, the 
shame of unforgiveness in its ingratitude and destructive- 
ness, Jesus tells the story of a king and his servant, intro- 
ducing it with the words, “The Kingdom of Heaven is 
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likened,” meaning that in the story will be seen the action 
of God in this whole matter of sin and forgiveness. 

He gives first a picture of forgiveness. A certain king 
called upon his servants for a report on the affairs of his 
kingdom that had been committed to them. An investiga- 
tion, if not the books, of one man showed that from his col- 
lections of tribute or his profits in some great enterprise, or 
whatever he had been doing, he owed his king “ten thousand 
talents.” That was an enormous amount of money, ranging, 
according to various evaluations of the talent, from ten 
million dollars to a much larger figure. The impression 
Jesus wanted to leave was that it was a debt that indicated 
unfaithful stewardship and was utterly beyond the debtor’s 
ability ever to pay. 

The first reaction of the king was the normal and legal 
one. He commanded that the guilty and bankrupt debtor 
be sold into slavery, along with his wife and children; all 
that he had was to be taken over, and still the debt was to 
remain against him. The debtor (like every defaulter) had 
contemplated no such tragic end. He had thought that by 
his own shrewdness or the king’s apparent carelessness he 
would never be called to account. And now facing his ter- 
rible exposure and punishment he cried for mercy, “Lord 
have patience with me and I will pay thee all.” 

That was an impossible promise but it showed the utter 
abjectness of the suppliant, and at the same time touched 
the heart of the king. “The lord of that servant being 
moved with compassion released him, and forgave the debt.” 
His family remained with him ,and all his personal belong- 
ings were free for his use, and he owed nothing. We cannot 
read the story without drawing the inference that Jesus 
meant that here, from beginning to end, is a description of 
God’s way. He entrusts his servants with great responsibili- 
‘ties; he depends upon them to be honest in their services; 
at his own pleasure he calls them to account; it is the law 
of God that men shall be punished for their sins; but when 
men throw themselves penitently on his mercy he has com- 
passion on them and forgives them. And his compassion is 
not thwarted by the bigness of the sin. That, said Jesus to 
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the disciples, is the way God has dealt with every one of 
you. Every man’s debt to God is greater than he can pay. 
By speaking of ten thousand talents Jesus was emphasizing 
that fact and the wonder of divine grace. The king took 
upon himself the loss of the talents, but at what cost to 
himself did God extend his forgiveness to us? For answer 
to that we must look at Jesus Christ, the Son of God, laying 
down his life on the cross. Such is the picture of forgive- 
ness that we experience in God,—in his compassion he hides 
our sin from his eyes, erases them from his record, bears 
them away, and remembers them against us no more. Surely 
that ought to be an unforgettable fact, carrying over into 
our own conduct and producing in us the spirit that we 
found in him. 

The picture of an unforgiving spirit, however, is neces- 
sary for a complete understanding of the way of God. For 
God has to deal with that as one of the things that stand not 
only across man’s relation to man, but squarely across man’s 
relation to God. So Jesus continues his story. This same 
servant who had been forgiven so much had a fellow 
servant who owed him about seventeen dollars. And he 
went out from the king’s presence and found him—to forgive 
him the debt? Not at all. “He laid hold on him, and took 
him by the throat, saying, Pay what thou owest.” The poor 
man, astonished and afraid, fell down at his feet and cried, 
“Have patience with me and I will pay thee.” The same 
prayer that he himself had prayed a few hours ago! Surely, 
he will remember and show mercy! But no; “He would not: 
but went (himself) and cast him into prison, till he should 
pay that which was due.” That is the ugliness and insanity 
of an unforgiving spirit. 

Did Jesus overdraw it? See man’s inhumanity to man 
in our day. Two boys met another on a Louisville street 
the other day and killed him because he had struck one of ' 
them some days earlier. There is too much brutality in our 
world today for us to think that Christ was exaggerating. 
To be sure in the personal dealings of socially respectable 
people today there appears, ordinarily, less crudeness, but 
we cannot say there is less hardness, or any less capacity 
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for brutality, refined and unrefined. It is an ugly thing, 
and devilish—the spirit of resentment and revenge. It 
bespeaks a poisoned soul and works untold suffering and 
sorrow. And yet people say, “Is it necessary to forgive? 
Should I not stand up for my rights?” Well, behold its 
ugliness in the light of the compassion of the king. 

It would seem unnecessary for Jesus to say more. The 
contrast ought to be argument enough. But we are not 
through with the King’s part. Other servants, so the story 
continues, told the king about the unmerciful deed of the 
forgiven servant, and he called him in, condemned him in 
sharpest language for his ingratitude and hardness, and 
delivered him over to the tormentors, to a life of suffering 
and misery, till he should pay all that was due. “Whatosever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap.” And in order that 
nobody might miss his point Jesus went on to draw the 
lesson that he had intended to teach: “So shall also my 
heavenly Father do unto you, if ye forgive not every one 
his brother from your hearts.” Is God like that? Yes, said 
Jesus, his wrath is as real a part of his nature as his com- 
passion. And will he refuse forgiveness to us merely be- 
cause we do not forgive others? Yes, said Jesus, and you 
must forgive not only outwardly, but in your hearts; for 
the héart is what counts with God. It is a doctrine that 
makes us squirm, but we must face it. 


III. Forgiveness — An Essential Quality of The Forgiven 


In the thought of Jesus forgiveness is a basic quality of 
the Christian spirit. If one does not have a spirit of for- 
giveness, he must count himself unforgiven. No facile or 
comfortable theology must be allowed to set aside what 
Jesus said. The words of Jesus are plain enough. To be 
sure, there is a difference between God and the king in the 
story, in that the king did not see until after he had forgiven 
the debtor (and so was compelled to withdraw his pardon); 
God sees beforehand. He knows at the first whether our 
plea for mercy is sincere and whether we have truly re- 
pented of our sins. So we need not think of God as with- 
drawing his pardon once it is granted. Nor need we think 
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of Him as getting mad and in revengeful anger thrusting 
men into torture chambers. But there is no comfort in that 
for the man of an unforgiving spirit. According to Jesus, 
he is unforgiven, and the even wrath of God operating as 
inexorably as gravitation separates him from the freedom of 
the Heavenly Father’s presence and consigns him to the 
Gehenna (dump heap) of the useless and defiled whose 
spiritual anguish is unremitting and hopeless. There is no 
getting around it. 

Why this must be so will become evident as we examine 
the nature and effect of an unforgiving spirit. Let us ask 
first why people are unwilling to forgive. Or, to put it 
another way, why do people resent and take revenge against 
what others do to them or say about them? Perhaps the 
complete answer is in one word—Pride. A few months ago 
the Macmillan Company published a little book, entitled 
“Christian Behavior”, by C. S. Lewis. One of its chapters 
is on pride, which is called the Great Sin, the Essential Vice, 
the Utmost Evil. ‘“Unchastity, anger, greed, drunkenness, 
and all that, are mere flea-bites in comparison: it was 
through Pride that the devil became the devil: Pride leads 
to every other vice: It is the complete anti-God state of 
mind .... (It) doesn’t come through our animal nature at 
all. It comes direct from Hell. It it purely spiritual: con- 
sequently it is far more subtle and deadly” (than other 
vices). This evaluation of the evil nature of pride Mr. Lewis 
justifies by pointing out that (1) it is essentially competitive, 
setting one person to get the better of another. That is why 
we want a better house, more money, a bigger automobile, 
a wider fame, than our neighbors; we want the evil satisfac- 
tion of being recognized as superior, which we believe we 
are. ((2) Pride is also enmity, set for the pulling down of 
rivals and the disavowel of superiors. It causes men to 
renounce the authority of God as human history from the 
Garden of Eden until now demonstrates. It creates personal 
feuds and international wars. (3) “Pride is spiritual cancer”; 
destroying the very tissues of the soul, the capacities for 
righteousness, love and peace, loosing hate and misery, 
blinding men to the reality of God and essential brotherhood. 
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Of that false dignity and self-conceit unforgiveness is the 
direct offspring. Personal affronts must be resented. Per- 
sonal injuries must be avenged. Personal rights must be 
vindicated. Personal superiority must be established. And 
so to be humble, to forgive becomes a sign of weakness, 
and to be hard, a sign of freedom and superiority. But is 
that true? Let us see what an unforgiving spirit does to one. 

The unforgiving man forfeits his freedom and happiness. 
What so limits our movements as our resentments? You 
are invited to the home of a friend: immediately resentment 
raises the question, will he or she be there? And you are 
shut out, or else spend a cramped and unhappy evening. 
This fact runs through the whole of life; resentment shuts 
us up to avoiding people; it distracts us, taking our minds off 
the higher things and compelling us to self-pity. In his 
beautiful letter to the Philippians, Paul said, “Whatsoever 
things are true... honest... just ... pure’... lovely 

. of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” But a person who will 
not forgive, who shuts up his soul against his brother, cannot 
do that. What Booker T. Washington said in another con- 
nection holds true here, “You cannot keep a man down ina 
ditch without getting in there with him.” The misery 
aimed at another is a boomerang, returning to the place 
where it started. 

The unforgiving person is blocked in the service of others. 
If we could only see things as they are we should see that 
the man or woman who speaks an evil word against us or 
does a mischievous thing or trespasses upon our rights is the 
‘victim of evil. A bad temper or jealousy or greed has con- 
quered. Such a person needs help. But if our minds are 
upon ourselves and our hurt we are cut off from the saving 
ministry. It is like a man straightening his own fender 
while the man who ran into him lies dying in the wreckage 
of his car. Had Paul been a man to harbor his grievances 
he would have stopped before he finished his first mission- 
ary journey. An American woman went to a Moslem land 
with her missionary husband and their child. Her husband 
very soon was shot to death by the hostile Moslems, and 
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she—? She might have fled in bitter hate. But this is her 
story: “She took every dollar of her husband’s life insurance 
and built with it a hospital for the care of the sick of this 
very tribe that had murdered her loved one. Her mag- 
nanimity so amazed the Moslem natives that they were half 
won, at the start, to the love of Christ brought to them by 
the brave litle woman. Her work became remarkably suc- 
cessful” (V. G. Burns, The Master’s Message, p. 225). Re- 
sentment and self-pity could never have done that. Had 
Jesus reacted to life with an unforgiving spirit there would 
have been no Cross and no gospel for a stricken world. 

An unforgiving spirit blocks men away from God. When 
you pray, said Jesus, say, Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors . . . for if ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you: but if ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses” (Matt. 6:12, 14-15). That is not God’s refusal so 
much as it is man’s own. It is no arbitrary blockage. As 
C. S. Lewis says, “As long as you are proud you cannot know 
God at all. A proud man is always looking down on things 
and people: and, of course, as long as you are looking down, 
you can’t see something that’s above you.” Man’s dignity, 
and with it his despising of others, must go before he can 
see God. God’s “will not” is essentially ”’cannot”. Jesus 
was but interpreting the nature of life between God and man 
when he said, without forgiveness there is no forgiveness. 

This condition of forgiveness will be more evident in a 
positive way if we look at the nature and effect of a forgiving 
spirit. 

(1). It is the test and proof of the reality of repentance. - 
The doctrine of the essential conditions of salvation has too 
often been caricatured through our desire to make a show of 
evangelical progress. The personal worker wants a soul to 
his credit. The evangelist wants many converts. Therefore 
the full meaning of repentance is often not disclosed. Stand- 
ing by his doctrine of repentance Jesus says in effect that 
forgivingness is the test of the reality of repentance. It was 
failure here that made the king in the story revoke his 
pardon. Forgivingness toward men is proof that pride is 
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dead. It is the penitent saying, “Here is the ‘last dollar’ of 
my selfish pride, I keep nothing back.” One may repent of 
drunkenness or profanity or adultery or stealing; he may 
repent of his unbelief (intellectually defined), and_ still 
have much of damning pride left. But when he puts to 
death resentment, hardness, and enmity, throws away the 
tempting apple of prideful gratification of his “personal 
dignity”, he can hear the voice of God without fear. In this 
necessity of forgiveness there is no departure from salvation 
by faith to salvation by works. The spirit of forgiveness is 
not a “work”; it is an attitude of soul that is involved in 
the faith that saves. It is trusting God enough to take His 
way in human relations. And that is essential to salvation. 
That is salvation, for it is fellowship with God. “Forgive, 
and it shall be forgiven you”, not as a trade between you 
and God, but because the spirit of God has entered into you. 


(2). Forgiveness is the flower of those spiritual traits 
that mark the members of the kingdom. Read again the 
Beatitudes and you will see in all a contradiction of revenge 
and a prophecy of forgiveness toward others. The poor in 
spirit have no pride of dignity; they that mourn have no 
heart for inflicting hurt; the meek do not yield to rage and 
violence; they that hunger for righteousness do not pant for 
revenge; the merciful do not make justice the law of life; the 
pure in heart do not claim mercy for themselves and justice’ 
for others; the peacemakers seek peace with all men; the 
persecuted bear the cross of the world’s hatred without 
drawing a sword. Every quality of Christian character is 
the seed-bed of forgiveness. 


(3). Forgiveness is love’s way of life. Its spirit is as 
eternal as love itself. It is an essential and prominent ele- 
ment in the great commandment of love. In one statement 
of it we read, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” In 
John 13 our Lord puts it another way, as a new command- 
ment, “That ye love one another; as I have loved you, that 
you also love one another.” Out of the first comes the 
Golden Rule; out of the second the pattern of the world’s 
greatest example of what love ought to be and do. He loved 
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his enemies. When he was reviled he reviled not again. 
They led him as a lamb to the slaughter, and he opened not 
his mouth to defend himself. On the cross he prayed, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
He came not to condemn the world but to save the world. 
His one aim was to reconcile men to God and so to establish 
in the earth the spirit of reconciling love that would make 
for “righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit.” For- 
giveness is the very crown of love. 

So it can be seen why Jesus put so great an emphasis 
upon forgiveness, and why it must become at once the spirit 
and ideal of conduct in all our relations. To be sure, we 
begin as infants in that blessed world. Our wisdom will not 
be perfect and the Tempter will be always near. Our im- 
perfections will make us ashamed. But there is growth and 
there is the grace of God for those who in their hearts cling 
to the love wherewith Christ loved us. Beginning in the 
intimate relations of the home, the community and the 
church, among our friends we shall learn the forgiving way 
of Christ. We shall learn to love and to be at one with 
others as with ourselves. And, as he did, so one day we 
shall be able to embrace the world in the spirit of him whose 
love sought even unto death the forgiveness of all men. 


Thomas Helwys and His Book, The 
Mistery of Iniquity 
F. W. Clonts 


In 1612 Thomas Helwys published a small book in the 
English language entitled The Mistery of Iniquity. This 
curious title was derived from passages in the New Testa- 
ment which Helwys interpreted as a condemnation of the 
use of force in spiritual matters either by temporal or eccle- 
siastical powers. The little volume was therefore devoted 
primarily to presenting an argument i in ISS of religious 
liberty and of freedom of conscience. 


As the result of recent historical research into the facts of 
Thomas Helwys’ life, and into the subject of the develop- 
ment of religious education in England it now appears that 
The Mistery of Iniquity was the first fully-developed defense 
of the theory of complete separation of church and state to 
appear in England in the English language. Added signifi- 
cance may be attached by some of us to this manifest dis- 
tinction by the recognition now accorded Thomas Helwys of 
having established the first Baptist church in England. 


In 1935 Percy Lund, Humphries and Company of London 
reproduced by replika process for the Baptist Historical 
Society in England the original edition of The Mistery of 
Iniquity. Of the four known original copies of this little 
book that have survived in the British Isles the one in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford was chosen from which to make 
a facsimile reprint because this copy contains a special 
dedication to King James, written in the author’s own 
handwriting. 


For this replika edition Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson, Presi- 
dent of the Baptist Historical Society in England, and Prin- 
cipal of Regents Park College in London wrote an introduc- 
tion in which he called attention to the chief reasons for the 
project. These reasons were, as Professor Robinson stated, 
(1) the light which Helwys’ work throws on religious con- 
ditions and controversies in England about the time when 
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the King James version of the Bible was published, (2) the 
human interest of the book, which apparently cost its author 
his life, (3) its defense of the distinctive position of the 
founder of the first Baptist church in England, and (4) its 
insistence, for the first time in England, on the right of uni- 
versal religious liberty. 

One year after the appearance of the replika edition, that 
is, in 1936, Dr. W. K. Jordan of Harvard University issued 
the second volume of his comprehensive four-volume work 
on the development of religious toleration in England. On 
the basis of his very extensive investigations Dr. Jordan 
wrote the following critical evaluation of Helwys’ writing: 


Helwys gave to religious toleration the finest and 
fullest defence which it had ever received in Eng- 
land, if we except the earlier thought of Jacobus 
Acontius. And when we recall that Acontius’s work 
had been an isolated apology by a detached ob- 
server, while Helwys drew his inspiration from the 
underlying religious philosophy of the sect of which 
he was a member, and gave to that sect a missionary 
impulse which was to fix its roots firmly in England, 
it would seem probable that his work was of greater 
historical significance than that of his predecessor. 


Dr. Jordan, it may be noted, wrote with caution in ap- 
praising the historical significance of Helwy’s book on reli- 
gious liberty. Nonetheless, the fact that he acclaimed it 
the finest and fullest defense of religious liberty England 
had received up to the time of its publication, if the work 
of Acontius be excepted, is sufficient to warrant some his- 
torical treatment of it. 

In order more fully to appraise the significance of The 
Mistery of Iniquity an attempt has been made to find out 
something about the life of its author. Unfortunately, in- 
formation about his private life is very meagre, although 
since 1911 several English scholars have undertaken to 
investigate the subject. The following information is based 
on the findings of these recent researches. 

Thomas Helwys came from Nottinghamshire, in East 
central England. An original painting of his ancestral home, 
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called Broxtowe Hall, is now owned by the Corporation of 
Nottingham and a reproduction of this picture in the replika 
edition of The Mistery of Iniquity shows it to have been 
a magnificent Tudor residence of a refined and wealthy 
country family. Nothing whatsoever seems to be known 
about the early life of Thomas, but, on the death of his father 
in 1590, he inherited Broxtowe Hall together with consider- 
able land. He was then forty years old. Three years later, 
that is, at about the age of forty-three, he appears to have 
been admitted to Grey’s Inn in London and to have remained 
there as a student until 1595, when he married Joan Ashmore 
and settled at Broxtowe Hall. Soon thereafter his home 
became a center for the meetings of Puritans who were 
disaffected with the Church of England. Among these, 
Richard Bernard, the Puritan vicar of Worksop, and John 
Smyth of Gainsboro became his intimate friends. . 

Sometime in the period between 1606 and 1608, Smyth, 
whom Helwys had nursed through a serious spell of sickness 
at Broxtowe Hall, became a Separatist at Gainsboro and 
Helwys followed him into Separatism. King James had 
already at this time begun to harry the non-conformists out 
of the land or to imprison them, as he had threatened he 
would do when he held his famous interview with the 
Puritan divines at Hampton Court. In consequence of James’ 
repressive religious policy some members of Helwy’s Sepa- 
ratist group were imprisoned. Whereupon, Helwys, Smyth 
and some of their friends moved, in the period between 1606 
and 1608, to Holland. Helwys appears not only to have gone 
there in 1608 but also to have financed the general emigration 
of his Separatist friends in that year. They were soon joined 
by John Robinson, minister of the well-known Separatist 
group at Scrooby. But Helwys’ wife and family remained 
in England, where his wife was arrested and imprisoned for 
some time in York Castle. 

Soon after reaching The Netherlands a party of the 
expatriated Separatists of which Smyth and Helwys were 
the leaders founded a new church on the New Testament 
basis of baptized believers. They therefore became Ana- 
baptists, or more correctly, Antipaedobaptists. But all did 
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not go smoothly within this new church. A controversy 
developed, principally over the question of the succession 
of the Christian ministry from apostolic times, because some 
members of the congregation believed that the sacrament 
of baptism could properly be administered only by ministers 
who could trace their ordination through continuous suc- 
cession back to apostolic days. The congregation, finding 
reconciliation impossible, consequently split into two groups. 

One of these followed Smyth and soon became merged 
with the Waterlander Mennonite Church in Amsterdam. The 
other, now led by Helwys and John Murton, published, in 
1611, a Declaration of Faith of English People Remaining at 
Amsterdam in Holland and decided to return to England, 
which the group did in 1612. It was this congregation that 
became the first distinctive Baptist church in England. Be- 
fore returning, however, Helwys had written The Mistery of 
Iniquity and probably had had it printed for distribution 
upon his arrival in the homeland. 

London was selected by Helwys as the place in which to 
live after his return to England and it was there that he 
established in 1612, according to Dr. Robinson, the first Bap- 
tist church on English ground. The little congregation seems 
at first to have settled just outside the walls of the City at a 
place which bore the unique name of Spittlefield, and it was 
there that Helwys signed his autographed introduction to 
the copy of The Mistery of Iniquity intended for presenta- 
tion to King James. But accommodations for a meeting 
place were soon found at White’s Alley in the City, a location 
occupied by Helwys’ church at least until well into the 
18th century. 

After the establishment of the church in London the facts 
about Helwys’ life become conjectural. Evidence points to 
his having been imprisoned in Newgate prison along with 
John Murton, one of his co-founders in the London church, 
who was in Newgate in 16138. Mr. Champlin Burrage, one 
of the recent investigators of Helwys’ life, thinks that the 
handwriting of an Anabaptist prisoners’ petition, rejected 
by the House of Commons in 1614, may be that of Helwys. 
The only conclusive fact, however, seems to be that Helwys 
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was dead in 1616 because in that year a bequest was made to 
Joan, the widow of Thomas Helwys. It is generally assumed 
that he died in Newgate prison. 

After investigating the known facts about Helwys’ life 
we feel particularly impressed with the lack of information 
about the man himself. Nothing seems to be known about 
him prior to his fortieth year, although after he reached that 
age we can follow the major events of his life with some 
assurance until shortly before the time of his death, when 
the facts again become obscure. We may, however, attempt 
to draw some conjectural conclusions about his character 
from the few known events of his life and from a study of 
his writings. 

He seems to have been completely dominated by an in- 
exorable conscience and a rigid devotion to his conceived 
duty. He appears also to have been a very stern, austere 
man, whose decisions were based on reason rather than 
-emotion. Life, to him, must have been a deadly serious 
matter. Armed with the authority of the Bible, which he 
cites over three hundred times in his little book on religious 
freedom, he seems to have been hopeful, and probably even 
confident, that by a process of sound reasoning he could 
persuade his king and his country-men to accept his religious 
views. Dr. Jordan says he wrote without a trace of fear. 
That he was a man of great grit and courage seems hardly 
questionable. 

-In turning to the principal contents of The Mistery of 
Iniquity, a few selections will be cited to illustrate not only 
the cardinal ideas of its author but also his individuality in 
style of writing. No attention will be given in this particular 
study to some of the matters treated by Helwys in his book; 
such, for example, as his attempts to show that the Roman 
Catholic Church, with its hierarchy of Pope, Bishops and 
Archbishops was un-Christian and that the Church of Eng- 
land was in that respect like the Roman Church, or to the 
long discourse on the errors of John Robinson, or to some 
of the significant religious beliefs Helwys advanced. 

The chief purpose of The Mistery of Iniquity was to con- 
vince the king of England and the people there that the use 
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of force either by temporal or spiritual powers to control or 
restrict the religious beliefs of people was wrong in principle 
and contrary to the teachings of the Bible. In order to 
achieve his purpose Helwys petitioned the king, who at that | 
time tried to control the religious minds of his subjects, to 
listen to his proof and to accept his advice. In seeking, 
moreover, to insure a favorable reception of his ideas by the 
Crown he took particular pains to explain that he was in no 
wise denying the right of civil authorities to exercise any 
civil powers but, to the contrary, pledged his complete 
loyalty and subjection to such authority. Thus the excerpts 
selected for citation have been chosen for the primary 
purpose of demonstrating these ideas. 

In his autographed preface in the copy Helwys prepared 
to present to King James he wrote as follows: 


Heare O King, and dispise not the counsell of the 
poore, and let their complaints come before thee. 
The King is a mortall man, and not God therefore 
hath no power over the immortall soules of his sub- 
jects, to make lawes and ordinances for them and to 
set spirituall Lords over them. If the King have 
authority to make spirituall Lords and Lawes, then 
he is an immortal God and not a mortall man. 

O King be not seduced by deceivers to sin so against 
God whome thou oughtest to obey, nor against thy 
poore subjects who ought and will obey thee in all 
things with body life and goods, or else let their 
lives be taken from the earth. 

God save the King. 


This preface was signed by Helwys at Spittlefield, to 
which he added “neare London.” 

Not only in this particular preface did Helwys boldly 
address himself directly to his king but in various places in 
the text of the book itself he did likewise. He pleaded with 
the king to hear his petition and not to be angry with him for 
speaking so frankly and plainly. And to state that Helwys 
did speak frankly to the king is putting the case rather 
mildly. He told the king in rugged, direct language what 
powers he had a right to use and described as well the kind 
of authority he wrongfully. exercised. In order to convey 
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something further of the nature of these passages in which 
he so audaciously addressed himself to the king we have 
selected the following excerpt: 


Our lord the king hath power to take our sonnes and 
our daughters to do all his services of warr, and of 
peace, yea all his servile service whatsoever, and he 
hath power to take our land and our goods of what 
sort or kind soever, or the tenth thereof to use at his 
will: and he hath power to take our men servants, 
and maid servants, and the chiefe of our yong men, 
and cattle, and put them to his worke: and wee are to 
be his servants (Sam. 8, 11-18). In all these thinges 
our lord the king is to be submitted unto, and 
obeyed. 

Also he hath power to make all manner (of) Gover- 
nors, lawes and ordinances of man (1 Pet. 2, 13-14). 
Thus doth God give our lord the King power to 
demaund and take what he will of his subjects, and 
it is to be yielded him . . . . And in all these things 
wee acknowledge before God and men wee ought to 
be subject; not for feare onely, but also for con- 
science sake. (Rom. 13, 5) .... But wee speake 
onely of that power, which God hath given to the 
King, all which our lord the King ought to use law- 
fully; but if he should do otherwise (which God 
forbid) he is in these things to be submitted unto 
(Eccl. 8, 3-4, and 1 Pet. 2, 18-24). And who soever 
resisteth, resisteth the ordinance of God and shall 
receive to them selves condemnation (Rom. 13, 2). 
Thus hath God given our lord the King all worldly 
power, which extendeth to all the goods and bodies 
of his servants. And doth our lord the King require 
anie more: wee knowe he doth not: then let not our 
lord the King not be angry that wee his servants 
speake the second time unto him. 


Before undertaking to show what Helwys meant when 
he told the king he proposed to “speake the second time unto 
him,” attention might be called here to the emphasis he 
placed on his complete recognition of and submission to all 
civil powers exercised by the crown, as revealed in the 
foregoing excerpt. In view of the fact that Anabaptists and 
other unorthodox religious groups on the Continent had 
been charged with repudiating the temporal as well as the 
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Spiritual powers exercised by rulers, Helwys took special 
pains to make known his views on these matters. Of par- 
ticular historical importance, it seems, was the fact that 
Baptists became committed to a firm policy of giving full 
and complete support to existing temporal powers in all civil 
matters. 

As for the second thing about which Helwys informed 
the king he proposed to speak, the following citation will 
give a clear indication: 


Doth not the King know that the God, of Gods, and 
lord of lords, hath under him made our lord the 
King an earthly King, and given him all earthly 
power: and that he hath reserved to himself a 
heavenly Kingdome, a kingdome that is not of this 
world (Jon. 18, 36-37) neither are, the subjects of his 
Kingdome of this world, (Joh. 17, 14) and yet this 
King was in this world and his subjects are in this 
world (Vers. 12): and that with this Kingdome, our 
lord the King hath nothinge to do, (by his Kingly 
power) but as a subject himself. 


Thus having acutely, and somewhat bluntly, informed 
the king that he was himself a subject in a Heavenly King- 
dome and that he was not justified in imposing his authority 
in things pertaining to this Kingdom, Helwys proceeded 
shrewdly to argue and reason in support of his contention. 

If only the bishops and archbishops, as the king’s agents, 
may interpret the scriptures, he asked, then what did it 
profit the king’s people to have the word of God and to read 
it if they were debarred from understanding it? Further- 
more, he pointedly inquired of the king, whether or not he 
presumed to assume full responsibility for the salvation 
of the souls of all of his subjects. It would be better, Helwys 
suggested, to permit each subject to assume his own OLDS 
sibility to God for his soul’s salvation. 

“Oh let the King judge,” to use Helwys’ own words, “is 
not most equal, that men should chuse their religion them- 
selves seeing they onely must stand themselves before the 
judgment seat of God to answer for themselves, when it shal 
be no excuse for them to say, wee were commanded or com- 
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pelled to be of this religion, by the King, or by them that had 
authority from him.” 

In the very beginning of his book in a preface addressed 
to all of those who chose to read his work, a preface intended 
for the king as well as the people and quite evidently writ- 
ten prior to the special autographed preface found in the 
Bodleian Library copy, Helwys deftly drew an analogy 
between-his concern for the king’s physical safety and his 
spiritual safety. 


Wee are taught, Helwys wrote in this preface to the 
reader, that the gracious God of heaven (by whome 
the King reignes) would, that the King should be 
saved and come to the knowledge of the truth, and 
therefore wee the Kings servants are bound espe- 
cially by all the godly endeavors of our soules and 
bodies to seek the salvation of the K. although it 
were with the danger of our lives: for if wee saw 
our lord the Ks. person in danger either by privy 
conspiracie or open assault wee were bound to seeke 
the Ks. perservation and delivrance, though it were 
with the laying down of our lives, which if wee did. 
not, wee should readily and most worthily be con- 
demned for traytors; how much more are wee bound 
to seeke the preservation and deliverance of the 
soule and body of our lord the King feeling wee see 
him in such great spirituall danger as wee do. 


And to this sagacious reasoning Helwys added that if 
any person should become offended at him in his effort in 
seeking the king’s salvation they therein loved not the king, 
or if the king himself became offended he loved not himself; 
but even if the king and others resented his efforts at least 
God would be pleased. 


Helwys summed up his whole argument on religious 
freedom in a brief paragraph that constitutes the kernel of 
all of his entire thought on the subject. In this particular 
paragraph he wrote: } 


Our Lord the King is but an earthly king, and he 
hath no authority as a King but in earthly causes, 
and if the Kings people be obedient and true sub- 
jects, obeying all humane lawes made by the King, 
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our lord the King can require no more: for mens 
religion to God, is betwixt God and themselves: the 
King shall not answer for it, neither may the King - 
be jugd (judge) betwene God and man. Let them 
be heretickes, Turcks, Jewes, or what soever it 
apperteynes not to the earthly power to punish them 
in the lease measure. 


This foregoing statement represents a clear enunciation 
of the fully devoloped theory of religious liberty, and al- 
though much has been written on the subject, especially by 
early Baptist leaders who followed Helwys, nothing of im- 
portance has been added to it beyond the ety ee ad- 
vanced by him. 

As far as England is concerned, he sav eneed an entirely 
new conception about the religious authority of magistrates. 
Minority religious groups in England had argued that magis- 
trates possessed the power to persecute spiritual error but 
not spiritual truth. But each of the minority groups con- 
tended that it exclusively represented such truth. The 
Puritans, for example, were bitter in their denunciation of 
the government which persecuted them for their own beliefs, 
since they were convinced that they were in possession of 
the only true body of Christian thought. But the Puritans 
would in turn have forced all others to accept their con- 
ceptions of Calvinist doctrines if only they had possessed 
the power to persecute what they considered to be spiritual 
error. Helwys, however, maintained most emphatically and 
cogently that magistrates did not possess power to persecute 
either truth or error. His contention was that the Turk, the 
Jew, and the heretic was each fully entitled to his belief so 
long as he was completely loyal to the established civil 
authority and did not disturb the peace or interfere with 
the free exercise of conscience. 


It is true that some appeals for toleration had been made 
in England prior to the appearance of Helwys’ work. For 
example, Jacobus Acontius, an Italian living in England in 
the early years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign and to whom 
reference has already been made, wrote a work in Latin in 
1565 in which he attacked religious persecution and ad- 
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vanced the theory of religious freedom. This work, how- 
ever, was not translated into English until 1648 and there 
is some doubt about its influence. There were, in addition, 
isolated instances of simple statements written in England in 
defense of the theory of religious liberty before 1612 but it 
was not until Helwys wrote his work on the subject that 
England received a thorough presentation of the theory of 
freedom of conscience. 

In addressing himself to King James and in his effort to 
induce him to accept the ideas in his book, Helwys recog- 
nized the fact that, at the time he was writing, rulers in 
Europe in general and in England in particular determined 
the religion of their subjects. Henry VIII, it will be recalled, 
had separated the church in England from the authority of . 
Rome and had attempted to force the people in England to 
conform to the established Anglican church. Nonetheless, 
Henry’s Catholic daughter, Mary, had restored the Catholic 
church for a brief time, only to be followed by her half- 
sister, Elizabeth, who set up again the Anglican church. 
James had maintained this established church and had used 
his authority to enforce conformity. On the Continent John 
Calvin had dedicated his famous Institutes of the Christian 
Religion to Francis I of France in the hope of winning that 
monarch to his beliefs. But in cultivating the heads of states 
in order to control the religion of the people the Catholic 
church had been by far the most assiduous and the most 
successful. The work of the Jesuits in this connection can 
hardly be overestimated. As far as the efforts of Helwys 
are concerned, however, his failure was a foregone conclu- 
sion because of the very nature and character of James. “The 
wisest fool in Christendom” not only considered himself a 
competent theologian but also his denunciation of the doc- 
trine of free will and his contention that where there were 
no bishops there would be no king precluded any serious 
consideration of the ideas advanced by Thomas Helwys. 

Two questions remain to be investigated in attempting to 
appraise the conceptions of Helwys. One of these questions 
is the influence that caused him to develop his theory of 
religious freedom, and the other is the explanation of the 
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apparent historical neglect accorded him. No assurance, 
however, can be given that a satisfactory answer to either 
question has been discovered, although the following 
facts will be submitted in support of some hypothetical 
conclusions. 

In seeking to learn what influence or influences were 
responsible for Helwys’ ideas on religious freedom we have 
found that the writings of Helwys himself shed little light 
on the subject. Since he cited no other authority in support 
of his contentions than the Bible it might be held that this 
was his only source of inspiration. But such an explanation 
_ seems hardly acceptable. It will be recalled, in this con- 
nection, that when Helwys went to The Netherlands in 1608 
he was a Puritan Calvinist, and could hardly have been an 
advocate of the principle of freedom of conscience, but when 
he returned to England in 1612 he came to espouse that 
cause. Thus it appears fairly evident that his experiences in 
Holland must furnish the principle clue in our search to 
discover how he came to advance his theory of religious 
freedom. 

When Helwys arrived in the Dutch Netherlands a violent 
religious controversy was in progress there, the facts of 
which may be stated briefly. While the United Provinces 
were fighting Spain to win their independence they had 
established a state supported church, called the Reformed 
church, whose doctrines were Calvinistic. Uniformity was 
not enforced, however, since the principle of religious tolera- 
tion was proclaimed. 

It was in the state supported church that a great con- 
troversy began about the turn of the century, which in- 
volved principally the doctrine of free will. Jacob Hermann, 
who adopted the Latin name of Jacobus Arminius, precipi- 
tated a schism in the church over some Calvinistic provisions 
in the Heidelburg catechism, the accepted creed of the 
Reformed church. Elected to'a professorship at Leyden in 
1603, Arminius found there a bitter opponent to his beliefs, 
with the result that the controversy became general through- 
out the United Netherlands. The Stadtholder, Maurice of 
Orange, high officials in the government, the national Synod, 
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and even the national legislative assembly took up the issue. 
Professor Dosker, in his history of the Dutch Anabaptists, 
says “the nation resolved itself into a general debating 
society,” involving “the whole Republic in all its social 
ranks.” Even King James in England denounced the doc- 
trines of Arminius, and sent some English divines to the 
famous Synod of Dort to aid the Dutch opponents of 
Arminius. 

Arminius died during a plague in 1609 but the next year 
his followers composed a document embodying his teachings 
called “The Remonstrance,” in which it was proclaimed that 
Christ’s atonement was universal, and that God predestined 
to life all those who believed in Christ. In other words 
Arminius had interpreted Calvin’s doctrine of predestina- 
tion as meaning that anyone who chose to accept.Christ as 
his Saviour was predestined to be saved. This was the 
doctrine of free will, Calvinist fashion. With his vital in- 
terest in religion it seems improbable that Helwys could 
have lived in Amsterdam at this time and have failed to be 
influenced by the teachings of Arminius. One of the most 
trustworthy of English Baptist historians, Benjamin Evans, 
says definitely that Helwys adopted the beliefs of Arminius 
while in Holland. 

Moreover, while Helwys lived in The Netherlands his 
relations with the Mennonites there were very close, and the 
Mennonits were believers in the doctrine of free will as 
taught by their founder Menno Simons in the middle of the 
16th century. When the little congregation of English reli- 
gious refugees in Holland led by Smyth, Helwys, and Murton 
divided the division led by Smyth merged with the Men- 
nonites and it will be recalled that the difference of opinion 
that developed between Helwys and Smyth concerned not 
the question of free will but chiefly that of the succession of 
the Christian ministry from Apostolic times, At least it 
seems fairly safe to conclude that the conversion of Helwys 
to the doctrine of free will developed during the period of 
his residence in The Netherlands and as a result of his con- 
tacts with the Mennonites and with the teachings of 
Jacobus Arminius. 
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Once convinced, at any rate, of the soundness of the belief 
that God gave every man the opportunity to choose or reject 
Christ, Helwys advanced, by means of clear logical deduction 
and his interpretation of Biblical authority, to the principle 
of complete religious liberty for all men. And having reached 
the conclusoin that the spiritual life of an individual was 
strictly an exclusive matter of concern between an individ- 
ual and his God, Helwys reached the further conclusion that 
it was his Christian and his patriotic duty to return to 
England from his refuge in The Netherlands to convert King 
James and the English people to his views on the separation 
of spiritual matters from temporal power. 

The conclusions stated above having been advanced in 
attempting to account for Helwys’ ideas on religious free- 
dom, some explanation will be offered concerning the his- 
torical neglect accorded him until recently. 

It can hardly be surprising to find that English lay 
historians who have written about the early 17th century, 
such as the eminent scholar, Samuel R. Gardiner, having 
nothing to say about Thomas Helwys, let alone The Mistery 
of Iniquity. But an examination of the principal Baptist 
histories of England reveals that the facts about Helwys’ life 
and some of his principal writings were largely lost sight of 
for a long period of time and have only come to light through 
relatively recent investigations. 

Since there are not many Baptist historians who wrote 
general histories of the English Baptists before the 20th 
century, a brief treatment of each of them may help to 
explain the scarcity of Baptist knowledge about one of their 
early leaders. 

The first Baptist historian in England was Thomas 
Crosby, who published a four-volume work in 1738. This 
was about a century and a quarter after the death of Helwys. 
While Crosby did an excellent piece of work and his account 
of the period in which he lived ranks as a primary treat- 
ment, he was greatly handicapped by lack of materials relat- 
ing to the early history of the English Baptists. He men- 
tioned Helwys in several connections, spelling his name 
Helwisse, and even attempted to give a few biographical 
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facts about him, but he did not have sufficient information 
on which to base his account and he admitted that he 
obtained some of his knowledge about him from the writ- 
ings of his opponents. 

The next Baptist history to appear in England was writ- 
ten by Adam Taylor and published in two volumes in 1818, 
almost a century after the appearance of Crosby’s work. 
Taylor’s account contains a mass of information about the 
English General Baptists and although many of his con- 
clusions were later vindicated by documents brought to light 
by Benjamin Evans, he followed Crosby pretty largely for 
his treatment of the early English Baptists and he added 
nothing of significance relating to the life of Thomas Helwys. 

About the time of the appearance of Taylor’s history 
there was also published a remarkable heavy History of the 
English Baptist in four volumes, written by J. Ivimey 
(1811-1830). This author, like Taylor, used Crosby’s account 
for the early history of the Baptists and added only a few 
fragments of additional information. 

Little need be said about a one-volume Baptist history 
written by J. H. Wood and published in 1847. It was 
primarily a supplement to Taylor’s work. 

Taking all things into consideration it seems to be gen- 
erally recognized that the best account of the early history 
of The English Baptists yet to appear was one published in 
1852 in two volumes and written by Benjamin Evans. Evans 
was not only a fine scholar but also a gifted writer, and 
although his work contains a few unimportant errors, he 
attempted to correct some of the deficiencies of previous 
English Baptist historical writers. But Evans was a modest 
man and he offered his work only, according to his own 
words, “as a small contribution to the elucidation of the 
history of the Baptists.” A few lines from his Preface will 
give some light on the conditions of Baptist historical writing 
up to the middle of the 19th century. 


The time has not yet come for the production, he 
said, of a history of the English Baptist. Other 
materials have yet to be collected, and vast and 
varied stores of information have yet to be explored. \ 
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.. . Hitherto, very little has been done in this 
department. Previous writers in our history, either 
from ignorance or other causes, have made no 
research. 


Evans makes considerable mention of Helwys in his his- 
tory, but, like previous Baptist historical writers in England, 
did not possess the proper information on which fully to 
appraise his ideas. Evans, for example, knew of the existance 
of the copy of The Mistery of Iniquity at Oxford but he 
never saw it. He tells us that a friend of his, Mr. Wenger 
reported to him that there were three works attributed 
to Thomas Helwys in the Bodleian Library, one of which 
was The Mistery of Iniquity. Wenger even copied the auto- 
graphed dedication addressed to King James and sent it to 
Evans with this comment, “The handwriting is beautiful, 
and betrays special care.” 


Since no other Baptist histories appeared in the 19th 
century that need be mentioned it appears that the chief 
cause for the neglect accorded Helwys until the 20th cen- 
tury was the failure of the principal Baptist historians 
before this time to learn very much about his life or his 
writings. 

In conclusion, one more passage has been selected to 
quote from The Mistery of Iniquity because of the human 
insight it reveals about Thomas Helwys himself. This ex- 
cerpt comes from the last paragraph in his book. 


And let none thinke that we are altogether ignor- 
ant, that building, and war fare we take in hand, 
and that wee have not sitt downe and-in some 
measure thoughtly considered what the cost and 
danger may be: and also let none thinke that wee 
are without sense and seeing of our owne inability 
to begin, and our weaknes to endure to the end, the 
weight and danger of such a worke; but in al these 
thinges we hope and waite for wisdome and 
strength, and help from the Lord, who is able to 
establish us, that we may stand, and by weake 
meanes to confound mighty things. Lett none there- 
fore despise the day of smale thinges. 


Christmas 
J. Lamar Jackson 


There have been many calculations—astronomical, Bibli- 
cal, and fictional,—as to the date of our Savior’s physical 
birth, but at the outset be it understood that a historical 
remembrance of the day is nowhere demonstrable.t In 
Christendom, however, one day is set apart to memorialize 
above all others Jesus’ birthday. If we wish to under- 
stand just how that came about we must examine the prede- 
cessor of Christmas—Epiphany, the calculations as to a 
more appropriate date, and the ratification or rejection of the 
newer date by the several geographical branches of the 
Church. 


There are some who are confident of an unhappy alliance 
from the beginning between the bishops of Rome, who took 
the lead in setting December 25th as the new Christmas, and 
pagan festivals. I have not observed that any churchman 
of the early time admitted such an alliance, and we cannot 
presume to know the inner workings of their minds on the 
point. I have chosen, therefore, to omit a digression into the 
probable influence of pagan festivals upon the selection of 
December 25th as a date for the celebration of Jesus’ birth. 
I may mention in passing, however, that the Romans did 
have feasts of the Saturnalia from December 17th through 
the 24th, Sagillia, and New Years, and on December 25th— 
the feast of the day of the unconquered sun—Brumalia, at 
which time amusements were entered into wholeheartedly 
with no distinction between master and slave. Presents of 
wax, paste, or clay dolls were given to children; and fruits, 
candies, and gifts of various kinds were exchanged. It was 
a season of peace and good-will. While it lasted it was 
impious to begin a war or execute a criminal.? David Smith 
mentions that since many of the primitive Christians be- 
longed to the oppressed class it was natural that, while 
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their heathen fellows were spending the day of freedom in 
riot, they should keep Brumalia together as a holy festival 
“celebrating the birth of their Lord who had redeemed them 
with His precious blood and delivered them from the bond- 
age of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the Children 
of God”.1_ December 25th also corresponds with the “Juel” 
feasts of the ancient Goths,? and the “Yule” season of the 
Scandinavians.* The appropriateness of identifying the 
birthday of the Sun of Righteousness with that of the 
physical sun, because December 25th follows immediately 
the winter soltice, may have influenced the church fathers 
in general in readily adopting it. For’ we shall see later 
that many chronologists were anxious to identify important 
occasions in God’s revelation with cardinal points in nature. 
However, we do not know to just what extent this custom 
influenced the leaders of the movement “December 25th for 
birthday of Jesus”. On the surface of things it would appear 
that when a suggestion was made by revered leaders that 
December 25th was the supposed date of Jesus’ birth, the 
Christians at large with the pagan festivals already in vogue 
took the suggestion and readily set it on the way to its 
present state of popularity. 


The Feast of Epiphany 


The feast of Epiphany probably originated in the second 
century, and was designed as a commemoration of the bap- 
tism of Jesus, when he was manifested to the world by a 
voice out of the heavens as the Son of God. This celebration 
of the appearance and revelation of divine salvation in the 
world at the baptism of Christ seems to have been observed 
throughout Christendom on January 6th. But the develop- 
ment of the belief in the divinity of Christ into the doctrine 
of the Incarnation of the Logos emphasizing the fact that 
Jesus was born the Son of God as opposed to the Adoption- 
ists’ view that He became the Son of God when the Holy 
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Spirit descended upon Him at baptism in the Jordan, began 
early to push the physical birth of Jesus itself and its revela- 
tion by the star of the Magi into the light of the feast.? 

This early and widespread celebration on one and the 
same day was based upon the interpretation of Luke 3:23 
which follows immediately the account of the baptism: “And 
Jesus himself was beginning about the age of thirty years.” 
Jesus was thus supposed to have been baptized on his 
thirtieth birthday. Hence January 6th was considered as 
the birthday of Jesus as well as his baptismal anniversary. 

It is not known exactly when the idea of the physical 
birth began to be included in the celebration of Jesus’ bap- 
tism, but letters still preserved show that as early as 350 A.D. 
real problems had developed from the observance of this 
double feast. A letter preserved by John of Nice (in 
Combefie., Hist. Monothel.) said to have been addressed 
by Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, to Julian I who was bishop of 
Rome from 337-352 A.D., complained of the difficulty experi- 
enced at Jerusalem by the faithful in keeping both festivals 
on the same day. The birth, he said, had to be celebrated in 
the cave of the nativity at Bethlehem and the baptism on 
the banks of the Jordan River. Bethlehem is seven miles 
south, the Jordan eighteen miles east, of Jerusalem. How, 
he asked, were the faithful to go through the ceremonies of 
reading prayer and praise at Bethlehem, and on the same 
day hurry off to the Jordan in time to go through the cele- 
bration there of the Lord’s baptism? He entreated the 
bishop of Rome to examine the books supposed to have 
been brought by the Jews in the age of Titus from Jeru- 
salem to Rome, in order to ascertain from them the real 
date of the birth.’ 

With the Fathers of the fourth century the reference to 
the birth of Jesus gained the predominance over any em- 
phasis of His baptism on this feast day.’ Thus we see by 
the practical difficulties with the double idea at Jerusalem, 
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the growing departure from the original meaning of Epiph- 
any, and the whole disposition of the Constantinian age for 
systemization and solemnization of worship approximating 
even to traditional heathen views, some definite interpreta- 
tion as to the significance of this Holy day was sorely needed. 
The Bishop of Rome, in his influential position arose to the 
occasion. 


Concerning the First Year in which December 25th 
Was Observed as Christmas 


On the receipt of the provocative letter by Julian I of 
Rome from Cyril of Jerusalem, it is related that the former 
read in Josephus that Zacharias’ vision in the temple took 
place at the feast of Tabernacles, and, calculating from that 
as a fixed point, inferred that the virgin bore her son on 
December 25th. This then was the true date of Christmas.! 
It was Julian I, bishop of Rome from 337-352 A.D., then, who 
first seems to have acclaimed this to be the correct day 
(according to Jno. abp. of Nice and Cotelerious in Constit. 
Apostol.)? 


There is another bit of evidence for December 25th hav- 
ing been observed in the late three hundreds. Ambrose of 
Milan, in his third book About Virgins, reminded his sister 
Marcellina that she took the veil of a nun from Pope Liber- 
ius on the birthday of the Savior, and added the remark: 
“On what day could you better do so than on that upon 
which the virgin was vouchsafed her offspring?”’? Most 
historians assume this as a definite argument that the birth 
from the virgin was celebrated in Rome, at least, on Decem- 
ber 25th as early as the year 366, because this pope died in 
September of that year. However, Moeller considers this a 
reference to January 6th since the feast of Epiphany seems 
to have been used also as a regular occasion for the con- 
secration of. nuns.4 Notwithstanding, he also asserts that 
this same Liberius was largely responsible for the introduc- 
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tion of the separate feast of the nativity about 354. So the 
date of origin of December 25th as Christmas remains in the 
same general period. 

Further, John Chrysostom has left us a homily preached 
at Antioch in which he said concerning December 25th as 
the celebration of the nativity: “It is not ten years since this 
day became manifest and known to us.... This day is 
everywhere a matter for discussion; for some accuse it of 
being a new feast and new-fangled, and of having been in- 
troduced but now; while others contend that it is old and 
original, because the prophets long ago foretold about His 
birth, and they argue that long ago it was revealed and held 
in repute by the inhabitants of regions extending from Gades 
to Thrace.”! Thus we know that Christmas on December 
25th was observed in Antioch, the oldest Christians center 
outside Jerusalem, not earlier than 376 A.D. Let us allow 
some ten years for the spread of the holy day from Rome to 
Antioch and its observance in Rome would be pushed back 
to about 366 A.D. 

Finally, an Armenian writer of the eleventh century 
(Paul of Taron against Theopistos) records—we know not 
on what authority—that it was first observed in imperial 
circles in Constantinople in 373 A.D., having been invented 
much earlier by Artemon the heretic in Rome.” If “much 
earlier” can be construed to mean some twenty years, the 
date for the first observance in Rome would fall in 353 A.D. 

In summary, we have the following bits of evidence: 
(a) that Julian attempted to settle the Jerusalem problem 
by ascertaining Christ’s birthday to be on December 25th, 
and he died in 352 A.D.; (b) that Ambrose’s sister was con- 
secrated on Christmas under Liberius before his death in 
366 A.D.; (c )that Christmas was observed in Rome some 
years before it was in Antioch in 376 A.D.; and (d) that 
Chrismas was invented much earlier than its observance in 
Constantinople in 373 A.D. Thus we see that the only evi- 
dence we have, whether absolutely reliable or not, points to 
the middle of the fourth century as the origin of December 
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25th for the celebration of the birth of Jesus. This con- 
clusion is believed tenable also by our knowledge of the 
dates of Theodosius the Great (emperor of Rome from 383 
to 394 A.D.). For it was he who set forth legally the Christ- 
mas holy days to comprise the seven days before and the 
seven days after December 25th. 


Methods of Calculation 


Let us turn now to consider some of the main methods of 
calculation for the date of the nativity. And let it be called 
to mind that no historical remembrance of the day is demon- 
strable. There is extant only one claim to a historical foun- 
dation and this was maintained by Tertullian. He and others 
after him claimed that December 25th was given as Jesus’ 
birth in the register at Rome. But chronologists attach little 
weight to this testimony since the same tradition puts the 
birth of John the Baptist on June 24th (the first day of 
summer), the annunciation of Mary on March 25th (the first 
day of spring), and Elizabeth’s conception on September 
25th—the four cardinal points of the solar year.! 

The ancients had various days for Christ’s birth. The 
system most frequently connected with Julius Africanus but 
in reality being much older, maintained that Christ was 
born on March 28th. By an intricate system of typology, 
allegory, and gamatria, this date was adduced. The seven 
days of the creation story were equal to seven periods of 
one thousand years each, because for God a thousand years 
were asa day. The passover lamb of Egypt was the “type” 
of Christ, therefore Jesus had to be born on the day of the 
Passover. The Passover at the year of Jesus’ birth fell on 
March 28th, therefore Christ was born on that day, which 
was also the day of the creation of the sun in the Genesis 
account. This computation is known to have been written 
about 243 A.D. in the pseudo-Cyprianic tract de Pascha 
Computus.’ 

Hippolytus, (c. 235 A.D.) computing the year of Jesus’ 
birth from the year of the creation held that Christ was born 


1. A. T. Robertson, A Harmony of the Gospels, p. 267. 
2. J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion, Vol. IM, p. 606. 
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in a different year than the above author, and in this year 
(223) the Passover fell on March 25th. He tended to believe 
that “genesis” really meant conception, rather than actual 
birth, so since Jesus was conceived on March 25th the period | 
of time necessary for embryonic development would place 
his birth on December 25th. It is fairly certain that the 
transition from March 25th to December 25th naturally 
followed. as soon as the conception, not the birth of Jesus, 
was regarded as the true beginning of the Incarnation; 
but there is no evidence-as to the date when this change 
was made, and therefore this point however probable, 
remains hypothetical. 


Some writers show a clear tendency to equate Jesus with 
the sun and with the solar year. When January 6th was 
observed as the date of His birth, a year seemingly was 
selected for His birth in which the Passover fell on April 
2nd, just so His birth would fall on the day already being 
observed—January 6th. Rationalization seems to have been 
prevalent in these early times. 


Chrysostom and others adduced December 25th as the 
correct date from the Gospel of Luke. And if the foregoing 
narrative concerning Julian I’s decision in the Jerusalem 
problem is true, he, too, followed this procedure. The visit 
of Zacharias to the Temple was considered to have occurred 
during the feast of Tabernacles. His vision was supposed to 
have been experienced on the Day of Atonement. The Day 
of Atonement fell on the 10th of September (Gorpianios). 
Hence John the Baptist was conceived on this date. On the 
basis of Luke 1:26: “And in the sixth month the Angel 
Gabriel was sent from God unto a city of Galilee named 
Nazareth to a virgin espoused to a man whose name was 
Joseph” etc., Jesus was conceived six months after the con- 
ception of John. This-would be toward the end of March. 
Therefore the birth of Jesus would be nine months later— 
towards the end of December.” These are the leading 


1, J. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion, Vol. III, p. 607. 
2. J. Hasings, Encyclopaedia of Religion, p. 606. 
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theories. We go further to see that none of them is 
acceptable. | 


Dr. A. T. Robertson says: “Not only is it impossible to 
determine with any degree of certainty the day of the month, 
but the time of the year also is equally uncertain.”! There 
are three main arguments against the correctness of the 
current date: (1) December 25th appears not the time since 
the shepherds would hardly be in the field at night with 
the flocks which were usualy taken into the folds in Novem- 
ber and kept until March. (2) The nights of December would 
scarcely allow watching in the mountain fields even as far 
south as Bethlehem. (3) The long Journey from Nazareth 
to Bethlehem would hardly have been made by Joseph and 
Mary in winter, the rainy season. 


Dr. Robertson and David Smith are agreed that if one 
might hazard an opinion as to the more probable season of 
the year in which Jesus was born it would be either during 
the summer or early fall of the year 6 or 5 B. C.? 


Ratification and Rejection 


Concerning the ratification or rejection of December 25th 
as the festival of Jesus’ birth, the east seems to have been 
vehemently opposed to the day. This is indicated by 
Chrysostom’s pungent language in his homilies. However, 
the majority of the oriental churches gradually came into 
Roman custom, and most of them before the end of the cen- 
tury. We have surmized that Rome herself began celebrat- 
ing the new date about 350-366 A.D. With the victory of 
the orthodoxy of Athanasius and Rome, Gregory of Nazian- 
zen, its representative, introduced Christmas into Constanti- 
nople in 379 A.D.2 In Egypt it was first observed under 
Bishop Cyril who lived from 412 to 444 A.D. Palestine ac- 
cepted it under Bishop Juvenal about the time of the 


1. A. T. Robertson, A Harmony of the Gospels, p. 267. 

2. Ibid., p. 267. and D. Smith, Days of His Flesh, p. 12. 
W. Moeller, History of the Christian Church, p. 518. 
Ihid., p. 518. 
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Council of Chalcedon in 451 A.D.,1 the church of Jerusalem 
having been too conservative to adopt Bishop Julian’s recom- 
mendation to them earlier.2) The Armenian Church alone 
maintained the double significance and exclusive celebration 
of Epiphany. And she rejects Christmas on December 25th 
“to this day”. 


1. Ibid., p. 518. 
2. F.C. Conybeare, “Hist. of Christ.”, Amer. Jour. of Theol, p. 5. 


3. Ibid., p. 6. 


Religion and Today 
Horace E. Hewitt 


He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?—MICAH vi. 8. 


These words were addressed by the prophet to a desper- 
ate man—and that man a king—who was prepared to pay 
any price and make any sacrifice if only, by so doing, he 
might win for himself the favour of the Most High, “Where- 
with shall I come before the Lord and bow myself before 
the high God?” he cries. “Shall I come before Him with 
burnt offerings, with calves a year old? Will the Lord be 
pleased with thousands of rams or with ten thousands of 
rivers of oil? Shall I give my firstborn for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul?” 


And the answer of the prophet is that the love of God is 
not for sale. And, if it were for sale, it could not be pur- 
chased by an act of mere sacrifice in which Heaven could 
find no pleasure at all. Heaven is not to be bought, the 
prophet told the king. “He hath shewed thee, O man, what 
is good, and what does the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God.” Equity! Charity! Piety! Do something! Love some- 
thing! Be something. These, and these alone, are the offer- 
ings in which Heaven finds delight. There is food for 
earnest thought in these prophetic words, and we are faced 
with a great question concerning the biggest thing in life— 
Religion. 


If you ask me. What is religion? What does God require 
of us? What are our moral obligations? I would give 
answer in the language of this Hebrew prophet—Do justly, 
love mercy, and walk humbly with they God. Is not that 
clear and comprehensive? 

Religion is not merely going to church. A person may 
be regular in his religious observances and yet not be reli- 
gious in the true sense of the word. It is not mere belief 
in a creed. It is not a question of conduct only. Whether 
a man is religious or not depends on whether he is upright 
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or not. Now, it is true that religion is closely associated with 
all of these. Yet, religion in its innermost nature is not any 
of these. Dr. Peake described his view of religion by saying 
that “Religion is fellowship with the Unseen.” And he goes 
on to say: “Man’s nature bears upon it the hall-mark of 
heaven. Woven into its very texture we discover a faculty 
for which the material universe does not prepare us. Our 
physical-senses find their exercise and satisfaction in the 
physical world, to which they are exquisitively adjusted. 
But man has always manifested the impulse to pass behind 
the veil of the visible and penetrate into the unseen, and 
this tendency demonstrates to us the reality of the invisible 
order.” To Francis of Assisi, religion was life. That is, 
religion is essentially an experience, and as such each man’s 
religion has a certain unique quality which is of the core of 
personality. The religion of Francis was all experimental. 


‘Religion Means Realization” 


Dr. Stanley Jones, in “The Christ of the Indian Road” 
writes, “Religion means realization, if not, then religion soon 
means ritual, and that means death.” The early disciples 
had little ritual but a mighty realization. They went out 
not remembering Christ but realizing Christ. They did not 
merely call Him back into memory, they communed with 
Him in the deeps. He was not a mere fair and beautiful 
story to remember with gratitude—He was a living, re- 
demptive, active Presence then and there. 


But as Dr. F. R. Barry points out: “Religion is only 
genuinely alive if it is self-forgetful. It is less than authentic 
Christianity unless it is in rich and vivid response to the 
values and tasks of life in the world as themselves revela- 
tions of God. It can only touch with eternal significance the 
natural interests and tasks of every day if it breaks away 
from that false asceticism which it has ‘so long and so 
ruinously preserved.” 


Now let us turn to consider the great distinctive elements 
of true religion. Let us clearly see what the God of our life 
requires of us—with the religious instinct, with a natural 
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bent towards the good things of God’s world, with a mani- 
fest desire to have fellowship with the Unseen. 


“Do Justly” 


The Lord requires that we “do justly.” The whole 
question of the ground of moral obligation is raised by this 
injunction. It seems to tell us that someone is commanding 
a certain course of action, which we are bound to follow 
because he commands it. And this course of action is de- 
scribed by the phrase “doing justly”. We only find this word 
“justly” once in the Old Testament and twice in the New 
Testament. That is an interesting point. “Doing justly” 
surely appeals to the right-minded man and woman. There 
is an appeal for justice from the very heart of man who has 
been in the presence of God and caught His glow and re- 
ceived His Spirit. 

“Do justly”. This is a command! It is required of the 
employer. It is not sufficient merely to give men work to 
pay them wages, to conform to certain requirements, and 
regulations as to health, safety, sanitation, insurance. Both 
morality and religion require justice, that is that all em- 
ployed men and women should be treated as human beings 
and not as machines, paid a living wage, and shown proper 
consideration. It is also required of the employee to do 
justly; to consider his employer’s interests as if they were 
his own; to be conscientious in all things, perfectly fair in 
his expectations and requests; doing nothing that will en- 
danger his employer’s reputation or the goodwill of his busi- 
ness. We want the principles of the Founder of Christianity 
applied to modern business. It is further required of the 
customer. Do not encourage unfair competition, sweated 
labour, by always demanding the cheap article. Show due 
consideration to the assistant. Do not shop at closing time. 
Do not give unreasonable trouble. In everything do justly. 

In all our relations with one another, in every department 
of life—commercial, economic, social, we need to carefully 
heed this requirement of God. In all social questions affect- 
ing the lives, the health, the happiness and general well- 
being of the people, we must stand for all that is Brotherly. 
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In all political questions we must stand for those things 
that make for Righteousness. And in all international ques- 
tions affecting the wider interests of peoples we must stand 
for equal justice, equal opportunities, and a mutual recog- 
nition of rights and duties. 

Dr. William Adams Brown has truly written: “The 
world’s greatest need today is more men and women in 
whom the spirit of Jesus has become incarnate.” So let us 
resolve—one and all, to do justly. 


Love Mercy 


But the prophet says that the Lord required us to “love 
mercy.” This is a higher obligation, still harder to fulfill. 

Recall the beatitude of our Lord: “Blessed are the merci- 
ful, for they shall obtain mercy.” This beautiful beatitude 
might well be written over a picture by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, entitled “The Merciful Knight” in the Birmingham 
Art Gallery. It illustrates a legend of a knight who, having 
encountered his enemy, and overcome, had mercy upon him, 
and restored to him his horse and armour. Beneath, in the 
pale light his adversary is seen mounted upon his steed 
riding slowly away, while the knight having mounted a 
platform before the effigy of the crucified Saviour, lays aside 
his helmet and sword, and kneels down to pray. And lo! as 
he prays the Christ of Mercy stoops down from the Cross 
and kisses: his forehead. He accepts the act as done unto 
Himself, and rewards with His benediction those who do 
His deeds. 


That picture illustrates Shakespeare’s great lines: 


The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes; 
"Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown; 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of Kings; 
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It is an attribute to God Himself, 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. 


When Jesus said “Blessed are the mericful,” He did not 
mean the soft and easy natures which confound the distinc- 
tion of right and wrong. Mercy is more than the anthithesis 
of justice. Nor does He mean that mere humanity and 
kindliness which are natural to some spirits, and which find 
a pleasure in seeing all around them happy. But the merci- 
fulness which is implied is a principal and a grace. It comes 
from the happy sense of forgiveness. It is the mercifulness 
of one who not only seeks to obtain mercy but who has 
obtained it already. 

So then, mercy in a strong, firm word. There is no weak- 
ness in it, and no blindness.’ The truly merciful man does 
not think to exercise mercy at the expense of justice. He 
knows that such a thing is impossible. To be less than just, 
as far as we are able to perceive justice, is in the end to be 
less than merciful. Quoting Rev. Percy C. Ainsworth, “We 
must pass into that great mystery of love in the heart of 
which justice and mercy dwell together, living one life and 
doing one work.” 

We are to “love mercy” to have commiseration for the 
suffering—those who suffer as a consequence of wrong 
doing and those who suffer because of the sin of others: to 
have compassion for the souls of men. This worthy spirit 
revealed by earnest men and women who endeavour by 
personal evangelism to win for Christ and His Church lost 
humanity. Mercifulness is also expressed in consideration 
for the comfort and feeling of others. There is room for 
the ministry of mercy everywhere and always, there is a 
deep persistent aching at the heart of humanity, there are 
unshed tears and unuttered complaints. There are smiles 
that are but the veils of pain, and life goes hard with some 
every day. And the merciful man never forgets this, because 
he loves mercy he seeks in every way to minister to the 
ills of the brotherhood. 
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Walk Humbly 


Then the Lord further requires us to “walk humbly” 
with Him. One has written: “We are humble in ourselves 
only when we are walking with God, when we are remem- 
bering that we are in His presence, that He is going with us 
where we go, and staying with us where we stay. It is 
this thought that lays a man in the dust, for then his eyes 
are upon Him in whose sight the angels are not clean. It 
is this which raises him to a height he had never dreamt of 
for the Lord God has been mindful of him, and comes near 
to him, and fitted him for converse with Himself.” 

Let me mention two things that “walking humbly” with 

God indicates. First an habitual sense of His presence, a 
nearness to God. Enoch walked with God in that sense. 
They had fellowship together for there was an agreement 
between them. Does not this illustrate what has been said. 
“Religion means realization.” Then “walking humbly with 
God” denotes a complete fixing of the affections on things 
above. It is the description of a man, who, while yet in the 
flesh, might be said to have both his head and his heart in 
heaven. He lives in the very atmosphere of the invisible 
world, holding communion with its mysterious and glorious 
inhabitants, and finding his great delight in anticipating its 
enjoyments. “What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do 
justly and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 
When Sir George Adam Smith, in his “Book of the Twelve 
Prophets,” comes to this great passage in Micah, he prints 
it in italics right across the page. “This,” says Sir George, 
“is the greatest saying of the Old Testament; and there is 
only one other in the New which excels it; ‘Come unto Me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” 

This is religion—not sentimental but practical, not per- 
functory but passionate, not characteristic of a past decade ~ 
but distinctive of every age. Religion means realization— 
it is Life. That is, religion is essentially an experience and 
as such expresses itself in daily life. Let our religion live. 


Achieving a Great Goal and Avoiding 
a Grave Danger 
G. S. Dobbins 


Southern Baptists have set before themselves the most 
challenging goal of their one hundred years of history. In 
celebration of their centennial, they propose to win one mil- 
lion souls to Christ and baptize them into the membership 
of the churches during 1945. The nearest approach to this 
undertaking was the Seventy-Five Million Campaign, 
launched at the conclusion of World War I, when Southern 
Baptists proposed to raise a total of seventy-five million 
dollars to be given over a period of five years for expansion 
and support of their work at home and abroad. : 

It is significant that the goal fixed this time is in terms of 
persons rather than of dollars. While less than two-thirds 
of the amount subscribed in the “Seventy-five million” cam- 
paign was ever collected, and many misfortunes followed in 
the wake of this failure, Southern Baptists came into a 
realization of their strength, as well as their weakness, 
affording valuable lessons for the evangelistic program to 
which they have committed themselves in the year that 
lies ahead. We would do well to consider carefully and 
prayerfully these lessons. 


1. Baptist Assets One Hundred Years Ago and Now 


In forming their Convention, Southern Baptists did not 
in reality initiate a new enterprise. They proposed, through 
a different type of organization, to continue what they had 
been doing through the Triennial Convention. In the charter 
to incorporate the Southern Baptist Convention it was 
stated that the corporation was being created for the pur- 
pose of “eliciting, combining and directing the energies of 
the BAPTIST DENOMINATION OF CHRISTIANS, for the 
propagation of the gospel...” At the second meeting of 
the Convention in Richmond, Va., June 10-15, 1846, the 
receipts of the Foreign Mission Board totaled $15,824.13; the 
Domestic Mission Board (Home Board) had received the sum 
of $11,188.81144. The treasurer of the “Domestic Missions 
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fund” reported the sum of $8,460.00 collected and disbursed 
by auxiliaries within the past year. At the close of their 
first year of organized existence, Southern Baptists num- 
bered 367,000. All Baptists in the United States totaled 
805,119. Ten years after the founding of the Convention, 
1855, the Foreign Mission Board receipts had climbed to the 
sum of $36,274.46; the Domestic Mission Board receipts had 
amounted to $21,251.07. While their gifts to missions had 
not greatly increased, Southern Baptist church members had 
grown to a total of more than a half million. 

Obviously, Southern Baptist assets were more intangible 
than tangible. The reading of the minutes of the Convention 
during these early years will convince that its chief assets 
were (1) a holy sense of mission; (2) an undefeatable faith; 
(3) an unswerving loyalty; (4) a vital unity; (5) a dynamic 
fellowship; (6) a trustworthy leadership; (7) a warm- 
hearted evangelistic zeal. Doubtless these intangible assets 
account largely for the tangible resources which Southern 
Baptists now report—921 associations; 25,790 churches; 23,311 
ordained ministers; 5,493,027 church members; 202,301 bap- 
tisms; 3,332,978 Sunday school enrolment; 777,732 B. T. U. 
enrolment; church property valued at $248,168,495; gifts to 
missions etc., $13,455,640; total gifts $63,067,083. These are 
statistics for 1943; 1944 will doubtless show many increases 
along with some declines in Sunday school and Training 
Union enrolment. 


2. The Challenge of a Colossal Undertaking 


Southern Baptists have been adding to their churches by 
baptism at the rate of slightly more than 200,000 persons per 
year for the past twenty years. It is now proposed to 
multiply this increase by five in a single year! Does it seem 
reasonable to believe that for every individual baptized in 
1943, five will be baptized in 1945? 

Let us take a look at the possibilities. The total popula-- 
tion in 1942 of the South was 46,878,508. The total church 
members, all faiths, were 22,053,508; unchurched, all ages 
and all races, 24,825,000; unchurched Negroes, all ages, 
5,778,965; unchurched whites, all ages, 19,046,035. Since 
Baptists constitute practically one-fourth of the church 
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members in the South, it would be reasonable to assign to 
them responsibility for at least one-fourth of the unchurched 
white people, or approximately five million souls. . These 
are our direct responsibilities. If we do not reach them, in 
all probability they will not be reached. In addition, there 
are at least five million who are as much our responsibility 
as any one else’s. Clearly, there is no lack of unsaved 
people to whom to bear our witness. If we reached one-fifth 
of those for whom we are directly responsible, or one-tenth 
of those for whom we are responsible both directly and 
indirectly, the goal of one million would be attained. 

During the past twenty years Southern Baptists have 
been averaging one person baptized for twenty-five church 
members. The achievement of the goal indicated would 
necessitate the stepping up of this rate to one person bap- 
tized for five church members. This is a sensible way of 
putting it, as every pastor knows, for churches do not 
ordinarily greatly increase the rate of addition by baptism 
except as those who share in personal soul winning are 
likewise increased. “Colossal” is therefore not out of place 
in describing the task which confronts Southern Baptist 
churches in the effort to win one million souls to Christ and 
add them to the churches during one Convention year. 


3. Conditions Unfavorable to Evangelism 

Experienced chaplains are warning us not to take too 
seriously the statement that “there are no atheists in fox- 
holes.” There are few atheists anywhere. Physical danger 
is neither the cure for atheism nor an aid to evangelism. War 
has never been known to raise the spiritual level of people. 
There are gratifying stories of men turning to God in time 
of crisis, but there are also the undeniable facts of skepti- 
cism, cynicism, materialism, overflowing into a mighty flood 
of worldliness, sensuality, brutality. 

Jesus said, “Count the cost!” A sensible man will not 
begin to build until he is reasonably sure that he has enough 
material with which to finish. The wise general will not go 
into battle against an enemy twice his army’s strength. The 
thoughtful pastor will do well to sit down in council with 
his inner circle, and carefully survey the difficulties that 
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stand in the way of a successful program of intensive evan- 
gelism. What are these hindrances? Among the most com- 
mon and obvious may be listed: 

(1) The upsets and dislocations occasioned by the con- 
stant flux of population. It is said that approximately twenty 
million families have been affected throughout the United 
States by removals of one or more members—sometimes the 
entire family—from one place to another. 

(2) Changes in church leadership in consequence of 
changes in population. Scarcely a church has escaped the 
loss of some of its most capable and dependable officers and 
teachers. 

(3) Absorption in material interests, due to the speeding 
up in industry for those at home, and to the demands of 
war on the part of those in uniform. Wartime demands have 
left little time to many people for devotion to church work 
or concern for spiritual affairs. 

(4) Hardening of hearts toward human suffering. How 
can our sympathy go out in full measure toward the starving, 
the diseased, the bereaved, the wounded, when suffering in 
almost infinite amount and variety surrounds us on every 
side? Nature almost compels us to become calloused in 
order to keep from being overwhelmed. 

(5) Loss of sense of value of the individual. In a global 
war such as this through which we are passing, persons 
become means to ends. Whole regiments of men become 
“expendable”. Unconsciously we begin to think of in- 
dividuals as having little worth relative to the masses of 
people involved in wholesale suffering and death. 

(6) Glossing over the words “lost” and “saved.” Are 
men lost without Christ? Are they saved only through 
Christ? Is hell a reality? Is heaven a certainty? Are 
repentance and faith the sole conditions of salvation? The 
inquiring minister will find uncertainty and even denial 
when he confronts many people with a positive and un- 
equivocal answer to these questions. 

(7) Unwillingness to face men with the claims of Christ. 
Christ will be Lord of all, or he will not be Lord at all. To 
many Christians there is a sense of strangeness in the gospel 
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claim that “there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved.” 

(8) Confusion of morality and church membership with 
regeneration. To be sure, this is no new error, but in 
wartime it receives new currency. Men are teaching and 
preaching that righteouness saves, that patriotism saves, 
that death for one’s country saves, that salvation comes 
through the sacraments, that church membership is to be 
equated with citizenship in the kingdom of God. 

(9) The prevalence of emotional sects. One of the most 
tragic phenomena of our age is the rise and growth of the 
religious groups that depend primarily upon feeling and 
evoke and sanctify hysteria. 

(10) The spiritual deadness of multitudes of professing 
Christians. We speak of five and a half million Southern 
Baptists on the church rolls, yet every pastor knows that 
fully half of these are among the unlocatable, the inactive, 
the backslidden. They constitute a fearful load upon the 
churches, and are the greatest single barrier to the winning 
of the lost. If such people as these are counted Christians, 
of what value is it to “accept Christ” and “join the church?” 
Everywhere the Christian witness meets this objection. 


4, Conditions Favorable to Evangelism 


To dwell upon the unfavorable conditions is a valuable 
discipline if it brings out the facts and leads to a frank 
evaluation of the obstacles. Should we stop with this nega- 
tive analysis, however, it would be disastrous. At once we 
are reminded of the definition of the optimist as “a man who 
sees an opportunity in every difficulty.” Let us now list 
‘some of the most obvious advantages for evangelism in the 
present scene: 

(1) The failure of a pagan civilization. No argument is 
needed—the world order of yesterday lies in ruins. It can- 
not be patched up, it must be remade. The gospel is “good 
news” indeed if it holds out a sure hope for the “brave new 
world” for the rebirth of which so great a price has been 
paid and for the secure establishment of which so many 
agonizing prayers are arising. 
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(2) The desperate need for certainty. Men everywhere 
are eager to know that “God is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble.” They long to be able to say, 
“Therefore will we not fear, though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea.” They will listen to the prophetic voice which declares, 
“There is a river, the streams whereof make glad to city of 
God, the holy place of the tabernacle of the most High” 
(Psalm 46:1-4). 

(3) The ploughing of human hearts by suffering. The 
plow-points of disaster have struck deep into the heart of 
humanity, preparing hearts everywhere for the sowing of 
the gospel seed unto a harvest of repentance. 

(4) The failure of materialism and humanism. A decade 
ago many preachers were trying to convince themselves and — 
their hearers that man is himself a god, that human nature 
is inevitably evolving upward, that this earth is in process 
of becoming heaven. Now we are ready to hear and believe 
the inescapable truth that “there is none righteous, no not 
one: there is not one that understandeth, there is none that 
seeketh after God” except as Christ becomes for men the 
way, the truth, the life. 


(5) The rediscovery of spiritual values. We have wit- 
nessed the wiping out of whole populations, the destruction 
of great areas, the comparative worthlessness of money, the 
bankruptcy of material values. What remains as the measure 
of supreme value? We hear Christ asking again impatiently, 
“How much then is a man better than a sheep?” (Matt. 12:12). 
And the world is ready as never before to accept his unique 
revelation of the infinite work and salvability of every 
person. 


(6) A new appreciation of the sinfulness of sin. What- 
ever men’s theory of sin may be, they cannot escape the 
facts of sin, the shame and horror of sin, the pain of sin. 
There is new solemnity given to the words of the scripture, 
“the wages of sin is death,” and great good news in the 
words that follow, “but the gift of God is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord” (Romans 6:23). 
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(7) The increasing recognition of the moral and spiritual 
supremacy of Christ. In the downfall of would-be world 
conquerors, in the failure of human heroes, Christ looms 
larger than ever before. He fills all our horizons. With a 
confidence that many did not have a few years ago, we now 
. boldly proclaim the word of our Lord himself, “and this is 
life eternal, that they might know thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent” (John 17:3). 

(8) The growing conviction that Christ’s way is the 
only way. Men have tried everything else except Christ’s 
way. Multitudes, disillusioned by human philosophies and 
betrayed by human leaders, are turning to Christ with the 
question, “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life. And we believe and are sure that thou art 
Christ, the Son of the living God” (John 6:68-69). 

(9) A deepened appreciation of emotion in religion. The 
over-intellectualizing of Christianity brings sterility. There 
is an essential place in religion for emotion. The deep foun- 
tains of human life have been broken up, and people every- 
where are hungry for emotional expression of their spiritual 
impulses and hungers. With the tenderness of Jeremiah 
the preacher may well cry, “Oh, that my head were waters, 
and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep day 
and night for the slain of the daughters of my people!” 
(Jer. 9:1). May we not well confess that the so-called 
“hysterical sects” are a rebuke to us? 

(10) The inescapable fact of the unity of the race. Truly 
ours is “one world”. Little argument is needed now to con- 
vince that God “hath made of one all nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth...” (Acts 17:26). No longer may 
we draw a sharp distinction between “home missions” and 
“foreign missions.” The evangelistic imperative is world 
wide, and except for war conditions the doors of the world 
are everywhere being opened to the Christian evangel. 


5. The Undergirding of Evangelism with Christian Education 


Evangelism and Christian Education are not disparates, 
but complementary. Christian education prepares the way 
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for evangelism, makes effective the evangelistic message, 
and conserves the fruitage of evangelism. 

Failure thus vitally to relate evangelism and Christian 
education accounts in large measure for the current estate of 
our churches. Every pastor knows the consequences of 
separation between evangelism and religious education. Un- 
taught people are brought into the church, and bringing 
with them their spiritual ignorance, they find it exceedingly 
difficult to assume the responsibility of church membership. 

When baptism is not followed by teaching and training, the 

temptation to fall away becomes almost overwhelming. In 
either event, the result is an ever-increasing number of in- 
active, uninterested, backslidden church members. As 
matters now stand, if Southern Baptists should add one 
million new church members to their rolls, they would at 
the same time add approximately six hundred thousand to 
the number of the unenlisted! 

The hope of the future of our churches lies largely in 
the vital union of evangelism and Christian education. Evan- 
gelism gives purpose to Christian education. Christian edu- 
cation prepares the way for intelligent decision and commit- 
ment, and continues the process of growth in grace and 
knowledge. 

There has developed a tendency in some quarters to 
depreciate the Sunday school, the Training Union the 
Women’s Missionary Union auxiliaries, the simple leadership 
training program of Southern Baptist churches. Unques- 
tionably there are many points of weakness, and the educa- 
tional organizations need to be strengthened and revitalized. 
But long experience points clearly to the warning that the 
life of any church is imperiled when large numbers are 
brought in through special evangelistic efforts without pro- 
vision for their instruction in the Bible, their training in 
church membership, their growth in missionary intelligence, 
their development in leadership competency. Rather than 
lessened emphasis on the educational agencies by reason of 
increased emphasis on evangelism, the more intense the 
evangelistic effort, the more concern should there be for 
effective Christian education. 
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6. After 1945, What? 


Every pastor is familiar with the law of reaction. A 
rubber ball thrown against an obstacle will rebound in the 
ratio of the force with which it is thrown. After a great 
revival, in which the gospel has been thrown with power 
against the obstacles of indifference and unbelief, there 
follows a let-down, a tendency to declining interest and zeal, 
often a falling away of many who came to confess Christ 
under the stimulus of urgent appeals and emotional fervor. 
Older ministers speak sometimes of a field having been 
“burned over” by the fires of evangelism, making a normal 
gospel crop impossible for a considerable period of time 
thereafter. 

The solution to this problem of reaction is, of course, to 
_catch the ball on the rebound and throw it again and again 
and again. That is to say, a special season of so-called “high 
pressure” evangelism should be looked upon as the occasion 
of spiritual awakening to be followed by normal perennial 
evangelism. 

In seeking to win a million souls to Christ in 1945, we 
should look forward to the consequences in 1946. Suppose 
the million should be won in one year, and then during the 
next year, and perhaps for several succeeding years, we 
should drop below our usual average! In the long run, no 
more would have been led to Christ, yet the difficulties of . 
assimilation of huge numbers in one year rather than spread- 
ing the task over several years would be greatly multiplied. 

The alternative of a relapse is the careful planning of a 
program of follow-up, and again it must be insisted that 
such a program of continuous evangelism can never be 
separated from effective Christian nurture. The proposal 
should not be, “either evangelism or nurture,” but “both 
evangelism and nurture.” Only thus can we lay sound 
foundations for the building of perpetually evangelistic 
churches, in which the New Testament ideal will be realized: 
“And the Lord added to the church daily such as should 
be saved.” (Acts 2:47). 


Southern Baptist Historical Society 
Growing Interest 


The Society has had in the sixth year of its existence 
more accessions to its collection of materials than in its 
first five years. Indeed in number and importance of its 
material the accessions from April to October of this year 
equal all previous acquisitions. Among the recent gifts 
are: volumes and original manuscripts from the collections 
of Dr. William H. Whitsitt, historian and President of 
Southern Baptist Seminary, given by his daughter, Mrs. 
Mary Whitsitt Whitehead of Richmond and son, William 
Whitsitt of Baltimore; important historical volumes and 
materials from the residue of the collections of Dr. W. J. 
McGlothlin, for twenty-five years member of the faculty 
of the Seminary and a leading Baptist historian of America, 
' including valuable work in German; a valuable collection 
of volumes and pamphlets given by Mrs. Mary Connally 
(Mrs. John S.) Spalding of Atlanta from the collections of 
her grandfather, Governor Joseph Emerson Brown, and 
her father, Dr. E. L. Connally, and her husband’s father, 
Dr. A. T. Spalding. Mr. and Mrs. Spalding are providing a 
memorial collection to Mercer University in honor of Dr. 
Spalding and giving to the Southern Seminary and the 
Historical Society materials in honor of Governor Brown 
whose vision and generosity saved the Seminary from 
closing in a crisis in 1879. 

Valuable minutes of associations as early as 1812 have 
been contributed by Rev. Frank W. Wood, of Knoxville, and 
others. Personal reminiscences are being prepared for us 
by different lay readers and women whose interest embraces 
more than half a century of Baptist life.. Mr. Eastland of 
Arkansas knew the founders and leaders of early Texas 
Baptist history and is preparing his recollections for us. The 
President of the Society has given many volumes by Baptist 
authors and several biographies and other historical volumes 
besides numerous pamphlets and papers. 
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Ridgecrest Meeting 


The session of the Society at Ridgecrest, August 29, was 
very satisfactory. The management of the Assembly had 
assigned the two best hours of the morning for this. At the 
first hour the history, purposes and progress were outlined; 
and various items of historical interest were recited. At the - 
second hour Dr. J. M. Dawson of Waco, Texas, made a 
notable address on “Religious Liberty Restated”. The 
address is published in this issue of the Review & Expositor. 
Several thousand off-prints are being made. The Sunday 
School Board is distributing 1,000 copies and the Convention 
Committee on Peace is using 5,000, The Society will use 
500 for its memberships and friends. Life and annual mem- 
bership fees were paid in considerable number. 


Histories 


The History of the Foreign Mission Board by Dr. George 
W. Paschal, Wake Forest, N. C., has been completed and 
will be published as soon as possible. It will be a volume of 
some 800 pages. A briefer and more popular history is in 
process by Secretary Charles E. Maddry. 

“The James P. Boyce Memorial History of Southern 
Baptists” by Professor William W. Barnes is progressing. It 
has suffered delay by reason of the illness of Mrs. Barnes; 
but it is still hoped that it may be ready for the public by 
May 1, 1945. . 

Pageant and Exhibit 


The committees preparing for the Centennial Convention 
in 1945 are stressing our history in pageantry, exhibits, 
moving pictures, radio and publications. 

W. O. Carver 


Book Reviews 


On the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. By John A. 
Broadus. New and Revised Edition by Jesse Burton Weatherspoon, 
Th.D., D.D. Harper and Brothers, New York and London. 1944. 
392 pages. Price $3.00. 

This work is a phenomenon in the library of theological 
literature. Dr. Broadus prepared it after ten years of teach- 
ing homiletics “on the one hand to be a textbook for classes, 
and on the other to be read by such ministers, younger and 
older, as may wish to study the subject discussed.” 

That was seventy-five years ago. The first edition was 
published in 1870. From that day to this it has been in con- 
tinuous demand. It has gone through more than fifty print- 
ings. More theological students in more seminaries and 
more private students of preaching have used this than any 
other such work in existence by far. It was revised in 1897 
by Dr. E. C. Dargan who had been an admiring student and 
then associate of Dr. Broadus and upon his death in 1895 
his successor in the teaching of preaching. Dr. Dargan had 
the use of notes and of suggestions in conversation made by 
Broadus. In 1926 Dargan’s successor, C. S. Gardner, revised 
the bibliography. 

Now comes the fourth professor of homiletics in a great 
succession. Professor Weatherspoon is a wide and thorough 
student of preaching through the centuries and of the great 
number of modern discussions of preaching. Withal he is 
both an independent student and an original and resourceful 
homiletician. No longer using the textbook method of class 
instruction and discussion he still finds Broadus the most 
useful single work for use of students. 


But the book needed more extensive and thorough revi- 
sion than had been required or desired hertofore. With 
great competence and surprising skill, and with cordial sanc- 
tion and approval of Dr. Broadus’ daughter, Mrs. Ella 
Broadus (A. T.) Robertson, the great old book is renewed 
and is now set forth on a fresh career of guiding in the 
making of preachers and the improvement of preaching. 
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Dr. Weatherspoon has been able to use in general the 
frame work and vast quantities of the original text. The 
Introduction remains with extensive modification. There 
are still five “Parts” but not quite the same Parts. Broadus’ 
Part I, Materials of Preaching is Parts I and III in the 
Revision, with the titles: Foundations of the Sermon, and 
Functional Elements of the Sermon. The original Part II, 
Arrangement of a Sermon, is renamed Formal Elements of 
the Sermon and is more modified than other sections. Parts 
III and IV, on Style and Delivery, are, with modified titles, 
Parts IV and V of the new edition. Here the reviser has 
profitably made extensive changes. All editions close with 
a discussion of “Conduct of Public Worship.” 

In all previous editions this was “Part V”. In the present 
it is included as division VI of the Part V (the former Part 
IV). It logically finds no place in either scheme, but is so 
vitally related to the delivery of the sermon that it prac- 
tically comes well in such a volume. It would have seemed 
better to include it as an Appendix, or in the Introduction. 
In any case it should be included. 

One must marvel at the skill with which this revision has 
been wrought, and at the insight and thoroughness of the 
original author in producing a work that needs only revision 
to set it forward on an expanding career. It may well now 
prove a blessing to other tens of thousands of the ministers 
of the Word of God and the Gospel of his Christ. 

W. O. Carver 


“Thus It Is Written.” By Henry Cornell Goerner. The Broadman 
Press. 178 pages. Paper, 50 cents. 

In his book, Thus It Is Written, Professor H. C. Goerner, 
associate professor of Comparative Religion and Missions 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, has made a 
permanent contribution to the enterprise of Christian Mis- 
sions. Because of the purpose it will serve, this book will 
be widely used by all classes of Christians who are concerned 
about Missions. 

This is not an argument for Missions; it is rather an 
examination of what God himself has to say in the Scrip- 
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tures concerning this matter. At a time when the entire 
program of Christian Missions is undergoing great change, 
when a multiplicity of human needs will demand the seri- 
ous attention of those engaged in this task, and when 
political and national developments are seriously affecting 
it, we urgently need a fresh understanding of what God 
himself has had to say to us about this undertaking and 
what his purposes in it are. 


The author demonstrates conclusively that God’s will in 
Christian Missions is not to be found in a few isolated texts 
in the Scriptures, but that this is the theme and purpose 
with which the entire Bible deals. He states in his preface 
that “Jesus found, recorded in his Bible, the announced pur- 
pose of God to bring redemption to all the national groups of 
earth by means of human witnesses.” He adds, “Today, 
when the Bible is read as Jesus read it, this theme is 
inescapable.” 


The average Christian is not able to make the careful 
study of the Scriptures which Professor Goerner has done. 
He can, however, use this book and avail himself of the 
practical results of the study of a specialist. In each of the 
five chapters, the Scriptures are used to set forth the 
subject. Within the scope of 177 pages, a brief but com- 
prehensive survey is made of what is written in the Bible 
concerning the Universal Purpose of God, the Role of the 
Chosen People, the World Mission of the Messiah, the Holy 
Spirit and the Nations, and the Church, the Christian, and 
Consummation. Each chapter is well outlined, and the 
material is so clearly presented that the Christian who has 
had no theological training will find here a brief and un- 
derstandable statement of God’s purpose in Christian Mis- 
sions. Anyone who will use his Bible to study all the 
Scriptural references as he reads the book will have a course 


in Missions that will abundantly repay all the effort he may 
put into it. 


This is a book to be read and studied by all our pastors 
and church leaders. It should be used widely in the edu- 
cational programs of our churches. M. T. Rankin 


—— Re li i ss ea er See ie 
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Son of Man and Suffering Servant. By Edward A. McDowell, 
Associate Professor of New Testament Interpretation, Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. Broadman Press, 
Nashville, Tenn., 1944. 210 pages. Price $2.00. 

The author states his intention in writing this book “as 
a modest contribution to the long search for the truth of 
Jesus’ consciousness concerning himself and his mission” 
(p. 13); he “offers this study as a small contribution to the 
effort to know who Jesus was and is” (p. 15). The exposition 
of the matter of this study is the result of a prolonged and 
diligent investigation of the subject. The author’s concep- 
tion of the book “is the outgrowth of a series of lectures 
given at the Louisiana Baptist Encampment, Mandeville, 
Louisiana, several summers ago on the theme, ‘The Cross 
in the Life of Jesus’. The plan and contents of that series 
were greatly altered in the writing of the present study.” 


The sub-title of the book is: “A Historical and Exegetical 
Study of Synoptic Narratives Revealing the Consciousness 
of Jesus Concerning His Person and Mission.” It is just 
that. The author is at home in scientific exegesis and its 
praxis. Scientific exegesis is lexical, grammatical, historical, 
logical and psychological; it is never mechanical. The author 
so adroitly applies the factors of scientific exegesis that in 
the resultant treatment no factor is out of proportion but 
finds itself a contributor to a rounded whole. In the Intro- 
ducion the author indicates the heart of his subject and the 
method of its development and presentation. 


The core of the study is the consciousness of Jesus con- 
cerning himself and his mission. The knowledge of what 
Jesus thought about himself and his work is essential to 
any appraisal of his person. Two streams of thought met 
in the mind of Jesus: “One of these streams being the 
Jewish nation’s consciousness of the Messiah, preserved in 
the teachings of the greater prophets, the other stream being 
the conviction of Jesus that he himself was the Messiah of 
Israel.” Jesus in his person and life was the tangible char- 
acterization of the fusion of these two streams. The author’s 
“three conclusions of importance” are also unifying factors 
in his treatment of the subject. (1) The patterns which 
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Jesus accepted for his character and mission as Messiah 
‘coincide with the picture of the Messiah to be found in the 
higher prophetic stream of the Old Testament. But this 
pattern did not determine the character and messianic con- 
sciousness of Jesus: Jesus was what he was and thought 
of himself as he did primarily because of his unique relation- 
ship to God. (2) There is a consistency in the character and 
purpose of Jesus which may be traced from the beginning to 
the end of his ministry. The death of Jesus was no unfore-— 
seen and ignoble end to his career. (3) The consistency of 
Jesus had its origination in his knowledge of the character 
of God. 

Seven epochs in the ministry of Jesus are selected as 
most fruitful of evidence of Jesus’ consciousness concerning 
his person and mission. The exposition of these are given in 
seven chapters: I. The Decision in the Wilderness, II. The 
Declaration of Nazareth, III. Jesus and John the Baptist, 
IV. Caesarea Philippi: 1. The Son of Man and His Cross, 
V. Caesarea Philippi: 2. From Death to Life, VI. Jerusalem, 
VII. Beyond Calvary. In these studies the author limited 
himself to the Synoptic Gospels. He has made use of the 
. best in the method of Form Criticism; he properly refused 
the subjective results of that method. As a working basis 
he accepted B. H. Streeter’s four-document hypothesis of 
the origin of the Synoptics. 

The author expertly handles the critical problems of 
source. He rightly refuses to be overawed by the conclu- 
sions of “accretions” of the school of Form Criticism. 

The conclusion of the author’s study may be stated in 
his words: “While the investigation yielded a startling 
variety of concepts as belonging to the consciousness of Jesus 
concerning himself and his mission, it revealed the fact that 
in the center of these concepts and always related to them 
was the concept of the Suffering Servant of Jehovah to 
which he clung from first to last.” 

This work gives evidence of sound scholarship of the 
highest order. The author shows sympathetic, psychological 
insight into the writers of the Gospels and into the mind of 
Him of whom the accounts are written; which insight is 
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essential to the understanding of the account of any life and 
which is generaly lacking in most critical studies. In the 
handling of his material the author shows that he is a 
master of the method of scientific exegesis. The author is 
to be commended on his style, which is lucid and pleasing— 
one is never at a loss to know what is meant and finds 
pleasure in reading the evenly flowing sentences which run 
deeply and forcefully to the period of thought. 

This is an excellent book upon a profound subject. We 
thank the author for his contribution. 

W. Hersey Davis 


The Story of the Union Gospel Mission. By Maude M. Abner. 
Mayes Printing Co., Louisville. 1944. 156 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


Union Gospel Mission, located in the Haymarket district 
of downtown Louisville, is one of the best-known rescue 
missions in the South. Dating back to 1881, when the mis- 
sion was founded by Steve Holcombe, a notorious gambler 
and drunkard who had been converted, the institution has 
had a long and eventful career of usefulness in a much 
neglected area of the city. Long supported by the evan- 
gelical churches of Louisville, it later became an agency of 
the Community Chest. After this support was withdrawn, 
the mission was entrusted to the Baptists of the city, first 
for a trial period, and then, in 1943, by permanent cession. 
A thriving program is even now being carried on. 

The story of the mission is told in intimate details by one 
who was its superintendent from 1933 to 1941. The book 
should be of interest to every citizen of Louisville, as an 
historical document reflecting the life of the city from 
1886 to 1941. Because it was for years a non-denominational 
enterprise, the story has appeal for all local evangelical 

Christians. Because the mission has become a Baptist un- 
dertaking, it is of especial importance to Baptists to know 
its historical background. Mrs. Maude Abner has rendered 
a real service in putting this significant story into accessible 
and permanent form. H. C. Goerner 
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The White Feather. By Merritt Parmelee Allen. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 196 pages. Price $2.00. 

Beau Craigen, seventeen years old, left his grandfather’s 
home in the mountains of Kentucky and rode his horse 
Ebony to Bowling Green to join Morgan’s Raiders in the 
War Between the States. The grandfather’s sympathy was 
all with the North and to show his disappointment in Beau 
he gave the boy a white feather, the symbol of cowardice, 
but in following his hero John Morgan, Beau found oppor- 
tunity to prove himself a man of courage. The story is well 
told against a sound historic background and is a good choice 
for readers in the early teens. Doris McDowell 


People, Church and State in Modern Russia. By Paul B. Ander- 
son. Macmillan. 240 pages. Price $2.50. 


The first and most significant thing to say is that this is 
a worthy as well as timely book upon a subject about which 
we all now desire to know more. Mr. Anderson is well 
acquainted with Russia; he lived for years among her people 
and speaks their language—in both senses of the word 
“language”. He went asa Y. M.C. A. secretary during the 
last war. Later he was forced out, along with Russian 
church leaders, and went to Paris, where he became asso- 
ciated with the Russian Institute and with such leaders as 
Berdyaev and Bulgakoff, the leaders of Orthodox revival 
in theology. 


The title indicates the three great factors in Russian 
life today—the State under Communist Party control; the 
People, who carry deeply the spirit and genius of old Russia, 
but who respond gradually to Bolshevick education; the 
Orthodox Church, which Mr. Anderson believes quite vital 
enough, despite past failures, to have large influence in the 
future. The present happy attitude of the state toward 
religion is not a compromise of the principle of materialism, 
but rather a recognition that people must be governed as 
they are and not as communists would have them be. Rus- 
sians are religious. Also, they have been loyal in the 
present crisis, a fact which naturally diminishes the former 
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bitter enmity of the leaders. More and more Mr. Anderson 
believes, the Church will become the Church of the Russian 
people. 

There are valuable details. Documentation of events 
_ about which we have previously had very vague information 
gives the reader a sense of confidence. One wishes Mr. 
Anderson’s knowledge of Russian history before 1917 were 
more complete so that the background of recent events could 
be more clearly drawn. The book is not a final word, of 
course, but it does supply us with knowledge which is now 
needed and to which more can easily be added as it becomes 
available. To those interested in keeping up on Russia, the 
book is a necessity. There must be many such people, for 
the Religious Book Club made this book its first choice 
for May. S. L. Stealey 


Protestantism (A Symposium). Edited by William K. Anderson. 
Copyrighted by the Commission on Courses of Study of the Metho- 
dist Church. 280 pages. Price $2.00. 


When such men as John T. McNeill, Edwin P. Booth, 
Joseph M. Batten, A. C. Knudson, Harris Franklin Rall, 
Ralph W. Sockman, Halford D. Luccock, William E. Hocking, 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Kenneth Scott Latourette and others 
contribute careful and strong writings and they are bound 
in one volume, that volume can be expected to contribute 
something to a clergyman’s thinking. And it surely does. 
Their articles thus bound in Protestantism make it “the 
book of the month” from this department. It is a most 
significant and timely book. I cannot urge the reading of 
it strongly enough. 

The contributions are divided under three heads: History, 
Interpretations, Opportunities. The object is to make “a 
strong reaffirmation of the basic principles of the Protestant 
Reformation.” It is not an excoriation of the Catholic 
Church (with the possible exception of McNeill’s article 
“Was the Reformation Needed?”), but rather a review with 
presently applicable interpretations of the basic positions 
of Luther, Calvin, et al, along with special articles upon 
themes like “Cardinal Principles of Protestantism” (A. C. 
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Knudson), “Protestantism and the Bible” (William G. 
Chanter) and “The Mystical Spirit” (William E. Hocking.) 
Of course criticism could be offered on specific points, 
but that is beyond the limits of our space. Most, if not all, 
of the contributors are Methodists and some of them refiect, 
at least slightly, their background. This does not in any 
way, however, lessen the value of the book. By all means, 
get it if you can. S. L. Stealey 


Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace. By Thomas A. Bailey. The 
Macmillan Company. 381 pages. Price $3.00. 


This book is an analysis and a critical interpretation of 
the part played by the United States in the Peace Con- 
ference of 1919, with special attention to the role of Woodrow 
Wilson and the influence of American public opinion. 


The author, who is Professor of History at Stanford 
University, has examined the written records (there are 44 
pages of bibliographical notes) and exposed the blunders 
made at Washington, at Paris, and at Versailles in 1918 and 
in 1919. His purpose is to prevent a repetition of the same 
blunders and to educate American public opinion concern- 
ing its responsibilities in peace-making and international 
cooperation. 


Competent historians, and especially the friends of 
Woodrow Wilson, may question the validity of several of 
Professor Bailey’s judgments and generalizations. Intelligent 
American citizens may consider carefully these lessons 
which he has drawn from the tragic failure to construct 
and to carry through a just peace after the first world war: 


1. War aims should be clearly defined, practicable, ac- 
ceptable to American public opinion, and integrated with 
the pronouncements of our allies. 


2. American public opinion should be educated in ad- 
vance concerning its responsibilities in world affairs, par- 
ticularly its responsibilities in executing the peace treaty. 


3. A preliminary peace should precede the final treaty. 
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4. The defeated powers should be privileged to discuss, 
orally and in writing, the terms of the definite treaty while 
they are being drawn up. 


5. No treaty can last unless it provides workable machin- 
ery for peaceful change in the light of changing conditions. 


6. The victor can have vengeance, or he may have peace, 
but he cannot have both. O. T. Binkley 


This Is, The Indian. By Earle F. Dexter. Friendship Press, New 
York. 24 pages. Paper 25 cents. 


Program Suggestions for Seniors on the American Indian. By 
John D. Banks. 23 pages. Paper 25 cents, 


Color Map of Indians of the U. S. A. 34 x 22 inches. 25 cents. 

These three Friendship Press productions afford the 
essentials for an interesting study group for young people. 
Earle F. Dexter, author of the pupil’s text, is Director of 
Promotion and Extension Activities at Cook Christian Train- 
ing School, Phoenix, Arizona. He succeeds admirably in 
brief space in presenting the various aspects of Indian life, 
featuring the contrast between the old ways and the new. 
Numerous photographs make the book graphic and 
attractive. 

Mr. Banks’ program suggestions are based upon Dexter’s 
book but introduce much additional material. 

The illustrated map is drawn by Louise E. Jefferson. 
Location of various tribes and important historical events 
are vividly set out. H. C. Goerner 


The Way of Worship. By Scott Francis Brenner. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. 200 pages. Price $2.00. 

Here is an unusual book on worship ,written by the pastor 
of St. Paul’s Memorial Reformed Church, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania. The author is evangelical in spirit, but sacramental 
in theological viewpoint. He sees “the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper” as the true center of worship and thus makes 
the “Holy Communion” a rallying point for ecumenical 
Christianity. He frankly places the communion service above 
all else in the worship life of the church—above the scrip- 
tures, above the sermon, above the liturgy, above baptism 
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or any other feature. He illustrates his arguments in many 
ways. He points out that the most effective of all services 
held for soldiers about to go into combat was the service 
of Holy Communion. He calls attention to the universality 
of some sort of observance of the Supper among all Christian 
bodies. He then goes back to beginnings, indicating the 
place that Jesus gave to the Supper and tracing its develop- 
ment as-the central act of worship in the early Christian 
centuries. He then shows how the Memorial Supper was 
perverted in Roman Catholicism, and how, because of this 
perversion, Protestantism largely lost the spiritual signifi- 
cance of Holy Communion. From the story of disintegration 
he moves to the story of recovery, and pleads for the restora- 
tion of the Supper to its central place in the worship life of 
the church. 
Although the book is devoted to worship, some of its 
finest paragraphs deal with preaching. The author does not 
belittle the preacher or his preaching. He insists that “the 
preacher’s chief function is not to concern himself with 
programs or projects or problems. He does not take his 
place in the chancel to stage publicly the battles of his 
own soul. He does not arise in order to unveil the march 
of his own intellect. He does not speak in order to cultivate 
and irrigate his pet conceptions of political reform or social 
justice. It is his high and holy purpose to proclaim what 
God has done and is doing and will do for the redemption 
of the whole world through Jesus Christ. This is his primary 
mission. This he must hear and see and receive before he 
can share it with others. The preacher must be the seer 
.... The greatest thing a preacher can do is to see Jesus 
the Christ—to see him as he was in the old world, to see him 
as he would be in the new.” Such preaching, he thinks, is 
at its best in an atmosphere of worship, and worship is at 
its best when it is sacramentally conceived and gathered 
about a spiritual observance of Holy Communion. The book 
is brilliant and scholarly, and even though the reader may 
not agree, he must admire the vigor and conviction of the 
author. G. S. Dobbins 
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Youth Looks At Liquor. The Broadman Press. 51 pages. Price 30c. 


Youth Looks At Liquor is a series of fifteen addresses 
given by young people at the Southwide Training Union 
Assembly at Ridgecrest in the summer of 1943. These young 
people have refused to accept the liquor business as a 
permanent part of our civilization. In the main they have 
recommended an educational approach to the liquor problem. 

O. T. Binkley 


Keeping Your Church Informed. By Austin Brodie. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 125 pages. Price $1.50. 

This is the second volume in the Church Publicity series 
of which the first was Keeping your Church in the News. 
Obviously a church has two fields of publicity—its outside 
public and its inside public. The former book by Mr. Brodie, 
Keeping your Church in the News, was concerned with pub- 
licizing the church to the community in the interest of build- 
ing attendance, support, good will. The second volume, 
Keeping your Church Informed, is addressed to the problem 
of “selling” the church to itself. The treatment is nothing 
if not practical. The author deals with such simple but 
essential matters as good printing, direct mailing, the art 
of letter writing, church publications, production processes, 
type designs, mechanics of duplication, mailing lists, per- 
sonalized services. To one unfamiliar with all this mass of 
detail, the book is indeed “an encyclopedic work in minia- 
ture.” To those who have already a working knowledge, 
the book is valuable for its many fresh and practical sug- 
gestions, and for its organization of publicity plans. Every 
progressive pastor, interested in keeping his church and its 
program and message before the public, will want both the 
first and the second of these volumes. 


G. S. Dobbins 


Indians Are People, Too. Ruth Muskrat Bronson. Friendship 
Press, New York. 184 pages. Cloth $1.00. Paper 60 cents. 


The fact that the author of this book for young people 
is herself an Indian adds greatly to its appeal. She writes as 
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one who knows what it is to be of a race which has suf- 
fered from discrimination and from governmental red tape. 
She also writes as one who shares the dignity and pride of 
the sturdy race of American Indians. Yet she is able to see 
the problem from the standpoint of the white man also, and 
gives a sane and balanced view of the total situation. 

The book is small but rich in content; it is written in 
popular style, but is authoritative in its information. Its _ 
wholesome, optimistic spirit make it ideal for use with young 
people in study groups. H. C. Goerner 


Dreams Come True. By Charles R. Brown. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1944. 115 pages. $1.50. 


Here is another very stimulating book from the pen of 
a popular teacher, lecturer, and author. Some of the sub- 
jects to which Dr. Brown addresses himself in this group of 
religious essays are: “The Ladder Which Reached the Sky”; 
“Facing Difficulties”; “The Handwriting on the Wall”; “Say 
Yes”; “Living Foursquare”; “First Things First”; and “Doors 
Into Life”. 
J. Leo Green 


Longing and Other Poems. By J. Herbert Burnkrant. The Chris- 
topher Publishing House, Boston. 196 pages. Price $2.50. 


This collection of 137 poems is unique in that it is ar- 
ranged in the order in which the selections were written 
from the author’s boyhood to the present time. “Longing”, 
a six-line stanza opens the collection and a six-stanza poem 
“Tears” closes it, “because tears are often the climax of 

longing, and assuage the grief that longing often causes.” 

The poet writes about leaving his high school, about the 
wars he has lived through, about his loves, his two sons and 
his grandson, about the places he has seen and the people 
he has known, and about the marines on Wake Island. His 
style is very simple, and the poems are easily understood. 
The metric foot of the poetic line is often broken, and the 
stanza form is always conventional: The volume, while 
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offering no particularly outstanding contribution to the field 
of literature, makes interesting reading. 
Charles A. McGlon 


A Faith for These Times. William Ragsdale Cannon. University 
of Georgia Press. 1944. 93 pages. 


In the summer of 1942 Dr. Cannon, who is assistant pro- 
fessor of church history in the Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University, gave some lectures at the Crystal Springs 
Assembly Ground, Crystal Springs, Michigan, substituting 
on short notice for Dr. D. C. Macintosh of Yale University. 
This book presents the lectures delivered at that time by 
Professor Cannon. They are flavored strongly by the thought 
of Professor Macintosh, a fact that the author acknowledges 
in gratitude to his teacher. For all who have followed the 
thought of Dr. Macintosh through the years this will add 
value to the present book. But it will leave with the reader 
the hope that Professor Cannon will follow this with an- 
other volume in which he will develop his own thought 
more independently and thoroughly. 

The lectures presented here treat the central concepts 
of the Christian faith from a discussion of the Gospel as 
Good News for Society to a study of Christ and the Hope 
Everlasting. The treatment is clear and unequivocal. The 
author thinks seriously and writes frankly, and draws very 
helpful illustrations from some of the best of the recent 
books dealing with philosophical and theological questions 
that center in the Christian faith. Perhaps the chief value 
that the book has for serious students will be the stimulus 
that it will give to further study. Dr. Cannon does not solve 
many problems, but he does write in a manner that should 
strengthen the faith and courage of Christians. 

H. W. Tribble 


Peace Through Co-operation. By J. Henry Carpenter. Harper 
and Brothers. 113 pages. Price $1.25. 


Three convictions are presented in this book. (1) The will 
to co-operate is the unifying and the integrating force within 
society. (2) A lasting peace requires co-operation between 
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the nations and races of the world based upon the principles 
of justice, brotherhood, equality, and love. (8) There is a 
necessary relationship between co-operation and co-opera- 
tives and the Co-operative movement is a force for peace 
in the world. 

The author has studied co-operatives in nineteen different 
countries on five continents. In this discussion of peace 
through co-operation he gives a summary of the rise and 
spread, the principles, and the achievements of the Co-opera- 
tive movement. O. T. Binkley 


A Conservative Introduction to the Old Testament. By Samuel A. 
Cartledge. University of Georgia Press, Athens. 1944. 238 pages. 
Price $2.50. 

It is quite refreshing to find a conservative introduction 
to the Old Testament. Dr. Cartledge has rendered Bible 
students a real service by providing for them a book of this 
type. Although he is conservative in his treatment of Old 
Testament problems, he avoids the extremes of a rigid tra- 
ditionalism. He believes in simple intellectual honesty. 
Where certainty is possible he is ready to claim certainty; 
where certainty is not possible he presents the principal 
theories that have been propounded and leaves it to the 
judgment of the reader as to which of the theories he will 
choose. He has no quarrel with higher criticism. In fact, 
he is quite willing to accept and in some instances does 
accept the findings of historical criticism when those find- 
ings square with the facts. As one reviewer has said, “Pro- 
fessor Cartledge shows how a man may be unbending in his 
loyalty to the inspired Word of God and at the same time 
a serious student, unafraid to receive truth from whatever 
quarter it may come”. 

The book is divided into four major sections. Part I is 
a general introduction to Old Testament study. There are 
three chapters: one dealing with principles of interpreta- 
tion, another on the canon of the Old Testament, and a third 
discussing the transmission of the text. In Part II the author 
introduces the student to the historical books—the Penta- 
teuch, the Former Prophets, Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah. 
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Part III and Part IV deal with the prophetical books and the 
writings. The subject of the last chapter in the book is “The 
Abiding Value of the Old Testament”. 

This is a book worthy of careful examination by every 
student and teacher of the Old Testament. 


J. Leo Green 


Heaven Below. By E. H. Clayton. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York. 1944. 282 pages. $2.75. 


Among the passengers on the Gripsholm when it docked 
in New York in August, 1942, were Dr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Clayton, veteran missionaries of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. Their return on the repatriation ship 
brought to an end a thirty-year period of service in China. 
In the gripping chronicle of these years, related in “purely 
personal” fashion, the turbulent history of the Chinese 
Republic can be seen in epitome. 


The major part of the book has its scenes laid at Hang- 
chow, a city of such beauty that it is called “Heaven Below.” 
Here the author served as principal of Wayland Academy, 
a boys’ school built by a Chinese philanthropist, but partly 
supported by Northern Baptists. About half of the story 
deals with the normal life of a missionary in time of peace, 
and half with the tragic and exciting events during the Sino- 
Japanese war. Under Japanese occupation, Wayland Aca- 
demy became a refuge for thousands of Chinese women and 
children. With almost incredible heroism this noble work 
was continued until Pearl Harbor. 


Many other missionaries have had similar experiences 
and have related them on the platform. But E. H. Clayton 
has written his down with a fullness and fluency such as 
every missionary might well covet. One result is a thrilling 
account which promises to be a best seller. Everybody 
ought to read it! 

Heaven Below provides valuable insights into Chinese 
character, into the nature of the Japanese occupation and 
probable conditions in China today, and makes timely sug- 
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gestions as to the future task in the Orient. It is one more 
powerful proof that the Christian missionary is not the 
misguided religious enthusiast which he has often been 
thought to be, but is a Christian statesman and ambassador 
of good-will of the first magnitude. H. C. Goerner 


Tales from Southeast Asia. By Alice Hudson Lewis. Friendship 
Press, New York. 1944. 80 pages. Paper 50 cents. 


A Junior Teacher’s Guide on Southeast Asia. By Alice Geer 
Kelsey. 23 large pages. 25 cents. 


Discussion and Program Suggestions for Seniors in Southeast Asia. 
By Gertrude J. Rinden. 23 large pages. 25 cents. 


Color Map of Southeast Asia. 34 x 22 inches. 25 cents. 


Here are more materials on Southeast Asia prepared 
by the Missionary Education Movement and published by 
Friendship Press. Several other books were reviewed in the 
July issue of this journal. These are splendid aids to mis- 
sion study adapted to various age groups. 

Miss Lewis has compiled six true stories from various 
mission fields. They are skilfully related, giving real in- 
sight into problems of Christianizing these regions. 


The Junior Teacher’s Guide is for use with Beyond the 
Blue Pacific (previously reviewed). The Program Sug- 
gestions for Seniors are based upon West of the Date Line 
(previously reviewed). 

The large color map is a helpful aid for use with any 
class studying this area. It does not present much geogra- 
phical detail, however. H. C. Goerner. 


Partnership With Christ. By Paul H. Conrad. Philadelphia: 
The Judson Press. 88 pages. Price 40 cents. 

Several years ago there was a flood of literature on 
stewardship, but recently very few books have appeared 
on this subject. Is Christian stewardship practiced more in 
good times or in hard times? Certainly a period of prosperity 
offers excellent opportunity to press the claims of God upon 
our time, energy, talents, and money. Paul Conrad, well 
known among Northern Baptists as their secretary of 
stewardship, finance, and promotion, has written this booklet 
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as a complement of his earlier book, The Chief Steward in 
the Local Church. Few men living are better qualified to 
discuss the subject than Mr. Conrad. The ten brief chapters 
are straighforward, compelling in their interest, convincing 
in their argument. The idea of “partnership” is equated 
with that of “stewardship,” and the challenge to partner- 
ship with Christ set out in terms of spiritual purpose, wor- 
ship, action, time, money. Pastors would find this an ex- 
cellent text for use with a group of men or women studying 
the subject of Stewardship, or as a basis of series of prayer 
meeting discussions, or as suggestive of materials for a series 
of timely sermons on the several themes suggested. 
G. S. Dobbins 


Isaiah, Prince of Old Testament Prophets. By B. A. Copass. The 
Broadman Press, Nashville. 1944. 191 pages. $2.00. 

‘The many friends and former students of Dr. Copass will 
welcome this volume on Isaiah. Some may be disappointed 
when they learn that it is not a commentary on the roll 
Isaiah, but when they have finished reading it they will find 
that they have a broader grasp and a deeper understanding 
of the message of the great eighth century evangelist than 
they have had before. In his foreword Dr. L. R. Scarborough 
states: “This interpretation of Isaiah has grown out of an 
intensive study covering a long life, with major emphasis 
on the Messianic message in this, probably the most won- 
derful book in the Old Testament”. 


Dr. Copass has not endeavored to give a chapter by 
chapter exposition of Isaiah. In preference to this he has 
divided the prophecies of Isaiah into eight major sections, 
dealing with each section somewhat in length. In the treat- 
ment of each section he has followed a definite plan, giving 
at the beginning a brief survey of the materials found there- 
in, then an analysis of the theological content of the division, 
and at the end a careful consideration of one or more of the 
best sermons in the section. In a concluding chapter Dr. 
Copass defends his belief in the unity of the book of Isaiah. 

This book on the great prince of the prophets can be 
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read with pleasure and profit. It is with joy, therefore, that 
I recommend it to all serious students of Scripture. 
J. Leo Green 


Smoky Ridge. By Fredric Doyle. Longmans, Green and Co. 
128 pages. Price $1.25. 

Life presents many problems for the small animals and 
birds who live on Smoky Ridge and Frederic Doyle tells 
their stories with smypathy and full appreciation of their 
drama. His style is often poetic but never sentimental and 
he does not fall into the error of making his animals people. 
Excellent lithographs add to the books attraction. 

Doris McDowell 


Return to Christianity. By Nels F. S. Ferre. Harper and Bro- 
thers. 76 pages. Price $1.00. 

First, my apologies to both author and publisher for the 
delayed notice which should have been written almost a 
year ago. The book, however, is not a book of the hour, so 
a review now is just as appropriate as would have been an 
earlier one. 

Dr. Ferre is the youngish professor of theology in An- 
dover Newton. The present brief volume is essentially a 
boiling down and a simplification for thoughful laymen of 
his previous works, The Christian Fellowship and The 
Christian Faith. I doubt that many laymen could compre- 
hend it fully, nevertheless it is a good presentation of Dr. 
Ferre’s main thesis that Christianity as agape is a radical 
way of life which would greatly change many current 
“Christian” positions. “The absolute of real Christianity is 
God as agape, or complete concern for all men in their inner 
problems and outer relations” (p. 32). With vigor and 
frankness the author applies this concept to the Christian 
quest for truth, to the individual Christian life, to the 
Church, and to social problems. Typical of his “radical” 
application is this sentence: This (God as agape) means, of 
course, a frank giving up of our agnostic separation of 
Church and state in which our children are effectively 
taught that religion is not an indispensable part of life 
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and civilization,” He thus argues quite frankly for re- 
ligious instruction in general education. For first-hand 
information on what some brilliant and earnest younger 
leaders are thinking read Return to Christianity. 

S. L. Stealey 


Baptist Beliefs. By Harold L. Fickett. Broadman Press, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 51 pages. 10 cents. 

This is a pamphlet of notes on Baptist doctrines designed 
for use in teaching classes or preaching doctrinal sermons. 
It is fairly comprehensive, and each part of the outline is 
supported with Scripture references. H. W. Tribble 


Peace is the Victory. Harper and Brothers. 254 pages. Price $1.50. 


This symposium by thirteen religious leaders, edited 
by Harrop A. Freeman, Professor of International and 
Constitutional Law at the College of William and Mary, 
is a cross section of pacifist thought brought to bear upon the 
problems which beset our generation. 

The contributors to the symposium start with the premise 
that an abiding peace may be acheived through the applica- 
tion of the principle of sacrificial goodwill. They discuss 
the causes of war, the basic concepts of peace, how to plan 
for peace and reconstruction, the futility of isolation, the 
necessity of a new international order, and postwar plans 
for Europe, Asia, and the Americas. O. T. Binkley 


Paderewski: Pianist and Patriot. By Antoni Gronowicz. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. 203 pages. Price $2.50. 

When Ignacy Jan Paderewski was a boy he dreamed two 
dreams. One was that he would become a great pianist 
and the other was that Poland, his beloved native land, 
would some day be free, and both dreams came true. Antoni 
Gronowicz knew and loved his illustrious countryman and 
he has told the story of his life with beautiful simplicity. 
The book is well illustrated with photographs and drawings 
and a list of Paderewski’s compositions is appended. A 
valuable book for any young person to own. 

Doris McDowell 
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Yakalo: Indian Boy of Brazil. By Dorothy Grunbock and Emmy 
Lou Osborne. Moody Press, Chicago. 1944. 32 pages. 35 cents. 

Here is something new and different in missionary educa- 
tion for children. A coloring book with outline drawings on 
large pages and brief text beneath tells the story of an 
Indian family in the jungle of Brazil and how they learned 
of Jesus from missionaries. Children will be delighted with 
the pictures and will absorb the story through hours spent 
in coloring. Details of Indian life are authentic. A whole- 
some evangelistic theme is brought out. The Moody Press 
is to be congratulated on this new type book. Parents and 
Sunday School teachers will soon be calling for more like it. 
A special price of $3.75 per dozen may appeal to some Bible 
school workers. This book is worthy of attention. 


H. C. Goerner. 


The Leathernecks—Other Poems. Ernest Jasper Hinds. The | 
Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 176 pages. Price $2.00. 


The divisions of this book are: 


I. In the Garden 

II. Comes War 
III. The Leathernecks 
IV. Let us Smile 

V. Let us Ponder 


The book receives its names from the third section, “The 
Leathernecks”. These poems describe in narrative form the 
strange adventures of four brothers from Missouri who after 
the fall of Manila escape into the bush. Their experiences 
in outwitting the Japs from the Philippines to China are 
thrillingly told. The wolf hound, the sacred billy goat, the 
black racer snake from Dixie, the black swan from Thassa 
are humorous and delightful. 


However the other sections contain much better poetry. 
The first section has some good lines in the nature poems, 
but the last section has the best poetical thought. “The 
Duel” man has with himself as he yearns for the “hard cold 
stars and the soft warm mire” is well done. 
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The poems of action stir your blood but the lines are 
frequently abrupt and rough. The thoughtful and philonge 
phical poems are much better poetry. 

Inman Johnson 

The Amazing Cross. By Herman Hoeksema. W. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids. 1943. 183 pages. $2.00. 

This is a collection of Lenten addresses. The addresses 
deal with differen aspects of the suffering of Christ. Here 
is an outline of the contents of the book: 


Part I. Amazing Judgment. 


The Judgment of the World. 

The Judgment of the Church. 

The Judgment of the Political World Power. 
The Judgment of the People. 

The Hour of Execution. 

Risen Indeed. 


Part II. Amazing Obedience. 
7. Laying Down His Life. 
8. Voluntarily Serving the Father’s Glory. 
9. Forcing the Issue. 
10. Before the Gates of Hell. 
11. Voluntary Self-Surrender. 
12. Refusing to Come Down. 
13. The Place Where the Lord Lay. 


SL see ae Dee 


J. Leo Green 


For Self-Examination and Judge for Yourselves! By Soren 
Kierkegaard. Translated by Walter Lowrie. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton. 1944. $2.50. 243 pages. 


Training in Christianity. By Soren Kierkegaard. Translated 
with an Introduction and Notes by Walter Lowrie. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1944. $3.00. 275 pages. 

These two volumes add to the already great debt of 
gratitude that English-speaking students of Christian 
thought owe to Dr. Walter Lowrie. More than any other one 
man he has brought Kierkegaard within the reach of the 
English-speaking world. Both in his translations and in 
his notes designed to guide the student in understanding 
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the thought of Kierkegaard, Dr. Lowrie has rendered a 
significant service. It would be well for any student of 
Kierkegaard to take these two volumes in relation to the 
others that have already been translated by Dr. Lowrie, 
along with the work translated by Dr. Swenson, but for 
those who have not made the more thorough study, these 
two volumes have distinct value taken by themselves. Dr. 
Lowrie gives some general information concerning the life 
and thought of Kierkegaard, but the reader would do well to 
go to his biography of the Dane as a preparation for the 
reading of the material given here. 

For Self-Examination and Judge for Yourselves! contains 
a study of the relation of forgiveness and love for God based 
upon Luke 7:47 and I Peter 4:8. Then there is a study of 
“How to Derive True Benediction from Beholding Oneself 
in the Mirror of the Word,” based upon James 1:22, and a 
study of “Christ Is the Way,” based upon Acts 1:1-12, fol- 
lowed by “It is the Spirit that Giveth Life,” based upon 
Acts 2:1-12. In the second part of the volume, dealing with 
Self-Examination, the study is based upon I Peter 4:7 and 
Matthew 6:24. The volume closes with a dissertation on 
“The Unchangeableness of God,” based upon James 1:17-21. 


Training in Christianity presents a thorough study based 
in the main upon Matthew 11:28 and John 12:32. 


Students of Karl Barth will remember that he has said 
that the chief contribution made to his thinking by Kierke- 
gaard is to be found in the principle of contigent contempor- 
aneousness. Here in these two volumes may be found a very 
helpful application of this principle. Kierkegaard calls at- 
tention to the necessity of dealing with Christ as our 
contemporary if we are to understand him. And so when 
we approach the Master’s invitation, “Come unto me, all ye 
who labor and are heavy laden,” we must first take his 
words as coming from the man of Nazareth, the Jesus of 
history, rather than from the exalted Christ of Eternity. 
In order to do this we must put ourselves in a frame of con- 
temporaneousness which will enable us to see the implica- 
tions of the words for a particular situation. Having made 
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this study Kierkegaard then goes on to show that the words 
also have significance in relation to the exalted Christ. It 
will do any Christian great good to read carefully this 
interpretation. 

The thought of Kierkegaard as presented in these two 
volumes has value not only for the student of theology, but 
also for the average Christian who is seeking fresh stimu- 
lation in devotional literature. Here Kierkegaard is not so 
difficult to understand. He is the preacher calling upon 
Christians to come to the primary source of the Christian 
life. Here he is emphasizing Christ rather than Christianity, 
the religion that stems directly from Christ rather than the 
religion that is the fruitage of traditional accumulations. 
These volumes should be widely read. Preachers every- 
where, and Christians generally, need the tonic that they 
provide. H. W. Tribble 


Do You Want a Christian World? By Willis Lamott. Friendship 
Press, New York, 1944. 64 pages. Paper 25 cents. 


How To Lead An Adult Missionary Discussion Group. By T.H.P. 
Sailer. Friendship Press, 1944. i5 pages. Paper 10 cents. 

The first of these books listed is a study book for use » 
with adults. The second, although not designed specifically 
as a leader’s guide to accompany the first, would be very 
helpful. It gives stimulating suggestions for making any 
adult mission study class more effective. 

Do You Want a Christian World? is designed to be used 
in connection with The Christian Mission in Our Day, by 
Luman J. Shafer (reviewed elsewhere in this issue), and 
West of the Date Line, by Constance M. Hallock (reviewed 
in the July issue). Its pungent discussion material is made 
more gripping by being presented in the form of answers 
to letters from a boy in the service to his father. Puzzled 
and confused by the world conflict of which he has become a 
part, and by the failure of Chrisitanity to bring peace and 
order, the distressed but earnest lad asks his father to ex- 
plain what Christianity. has to offer. In answering, the 
father outlines the necessity of a re-vitalized Christianity 
becoming increasingly world-wide through the missionary 
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enterprise. The booklet makes good reading, even apart 

from its larger companion volumes. Used by serious-minded 

groups it will guarantee a lively and significant discussion. 
HC Goerner: 


Tests of Faith. By P. I. Lipsey. 1943. 107 pages. $1.00. 


This book contains a series of expository studies in James. 
The author, for a number of years the editor of The Baptist 
Record of Mississippi, has made a careful study of James 
and has recorded the results of his study for those who are 
seeking a deeper understanding of the Bible. Dr. Lipsey 
believes that the purpose of the writer of James is to discuss 
the tests of faith. With that in mind he analyzes the book 
and proceeds to give an exposition of its contents. The 
“tests of faith” are six in number: one’s attitude toward 
the word of God; one’s attitude toward the worshippers of 
God; one’s attitude toward the work of God; one’s use of 
the tongue; one’s attitude toward the world; and one’s 
practice of prayer. Writes the author: “These tests will 
show whether you are a Christian or not, and what sort of 
a Christian you are. And that is the purpose of James.” 

If the reader of this review desires a copy of this inter- 
esting and helpful book, he may order one from: Dr. P. I. 
Lipsey, Clinton, Mississippi. J. Leo Green 


Lutheran Confessional Theology. By C. H. Little. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis. 185 pages. Price $1.25. 

The author is professor of doctrinal theology at the 
Lutheran Seminary of the United Lutheran Church in 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada. He has written his book to 
restate for intelligent Lutheran laymen the fundamental | 
doctrines of his church as found in the Augsburg Confession 
(1530) and the Formula of Concord (1580). Key sentences 
from the old confessions are given and then interpreted and 
applied. Among the forty topics discussed are Original Sin, 
Justification, What the Church Is, Free Will, Worship of 
Saints, Confessions, The Lord’s Supper. Many Baptist min- 
isters will be interested in comparing such doctrinal points 
with our own; others will appreciate the book for the light 
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shed by the confessions on the history of the Reformation, 
and for the changes in interpretation between 1530 and 1944. 
S. L. Stealey 


Old Testament Bible Lessons for the Home. By Margaret Dager 
Lomas. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 1943. 220 pages. $1.25. 

Mrs. Lomas, a minister’s wife and the daughter of Pres- 
byterian missionaries to Africa, presents in this book a series 
of carefully planned lessons covering the entire Old Testa- 
ment period. The lessons are designed “to help parents to 
bring Bible study back into the home”. In each lesson the 
author includes the selected Bible text printed in full, an 
interpretation of that text, a story which relates the Scrip- 
ture passage to modern life, a list of things to discuss in the 
family group, a verse to remember, a prayer, and some prac- 
tical suggestions concerning things to do during the week. 
If the book is used intelligently and conscientiously, it will 
prove quite valuable as an aid to family Bible study. The 
reviewer commends it heartily. J. Leo Green 


Psychoanalysis Today, edited by Sandor Lorand, M.D. New York: 
International University Press. 400 pages. Price $6.00. 

The editor is vice-president of the New York Psycho- 
analytic Society, former director of the Mental Health 
Clinic, Mt. Sinai Hospital, and member of the teaching staff 
of the Psychoanalytic Institute. The large volume consists 
of the contributions of twenty-nine eminent psychiatrists 
and psychoanalysts. The book is a survey depicting the 
development and progress of psychoanalytic research and 
its contribution to scientific thought up to the present. 

There are a number of remarkable things about this 
compendium. It is dedicated to the memory of Sigmund 
Freud. The first essay is on “Freud’s Influence on Medicine.” 
While the contributors are not selected because they are 
Freudians, the influence of Freud is seen throughout the 
discussions. The much misunderstood and often reviled 
Viennese physician has been dead just five years, but already 
his shadow is lengthening over the whole field of psychiatric 
and psychoanalytic thought. 
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To undertake any sort of analysis or evaluation of the 
many essays which constitute the volume would obviously 
be impracticable. A listing of some of the most significant 
titles must suffice: Psychoanalysis and Internal Medicine; 
Psychosomatic Medicine; Therapeutic Approach to Psycho- 
somatic Problems; Child Analysis; Child-Parent Relation- 
ship; Juvenile Deliquency; Mental Hygiene; Sexuality and 
its Role in the Neuroses; Hysterias and Phobias; Character 
Formation; War: Neuroses; The Technique of Psychosomatic 
Therapy; The Psychology of Religion; Psychoanalysis and 
Sociology; Problems of Crime; Approaches to Art; Psycho- 
analysis and Literature; Psychoanalysis and Anthropology. 
The contributors represent many of the best known names 
in this field and several whose names are not so well known 
but who have achieved the right to be classed as authorities. 
The casual reader will no doubt recognize such names as 
Sandor Lorand, Smith Jelliffe, Flanders Dunbar, Thaddeus 
Ames, Bertram Lewin, Gregory Zilboorg, Leland Hinsie, 
Ernest Jones, Heinz Hartmann, Paul Schilder. 

The volume constitutes a sort of “Bible dictionary” of 
psychoanalysis. It is not the sort of book that one would sit 
down to read through, but would keep at hand as a tool for 
constant reference. Perhaps the weakest and most unsatis- 
factory essay is Ernest Jones’ “The Psychology of Religion.” 
He is the honored president of the International Psycho- 
analytical Association and president of the British Psycho- 
analytical Society and is also editor of the International 
Journal of Psychoanalysis. But these imposing titles and 
distinctions do not fit him to deal with the subject on which 
he was chosen to write. His treatment is materialistic, 
mechanistic, superficial, outmoded. 

G. S. Dobbins 


In the Minister’s Workship. By Halford E. Luccock. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. Price $2.00. 

Books of Dr. Luccock are not only worth reading, they are 
always interesting and often positively exciting in their 
unconventional and striking way of putting things. This 
book is full of statements about the preacher and the sermon 
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that will wake up any mind that is not dead. It is a com- 
prehensive discussion of the problems faced in the prepara- 
tion of sermons. But let no one say, “I have had a course in 
Homiletics and don’t need this one.” 

It is not possible in a brief review to mention all the 
subjects dealth with or even all that have particular value. 
Special interest, however, attaches to the three chapters on 
“Preaching to Life Situations,’ “People -as a Source of 
Sermons,” and “Some Dangers in Life Situation Preaching.” 
Those who are finding the going difficult will find special 
help in such chapters also as, “In the Beginning Was the 
Idea,” “The Harvest of the Eye,” “Imagination Bodies Forth,” 
and “Getting Started.” 

No doubt these lectures will become a text or prescribed 
reading in many theological schools. 

J. B. Weatherspoon 


Memoirs of the Society for Philosophical Inquiry of Washington, 
D. C. Fifth Series. 1927-1937. 21 pages. 

This is a pamphlet containing a resume and digest of the 
papers on various philosophical themes that have been 
submitted to and published by the Society for Philosophical 
Inquiry over a period of ten years. It will be of special 
interest to students of philosophy who have followed the 
work of this Society. H. W. Tribble 


School and Church: The American Way. By Conrad Henry 
Moehlman. New York: Harper & Brothers. 175 pages. Price $2.50. 

Dr. MoehIman, professor of the History of Christianity at 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, takes up the chal- 
lenge that American public schools are “godless,” and pro- 
poses to show that they are and they are not. With skill and 
patience he reconstructs the story of public education in the 
United States. He designates the first period in colonial 
history as “the American Protestant age.” Then came the 
radical “Bill of Rights,” disestablishing religion, and bring- 
ing about three “fundamental surrenders of the Protestant 
age,” (1) marriage laws and regulations; (2) the control of 
wealth; and (3) the control of education. 
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After having briefly reviewed the first two surrenders, 
the author devotes the remainder of the book to the “Protes- 
tant” surrender of the control of education. On the whole, 
he considers that this surrender has been fortunate. The 
modern mind can no longer accept an authoritarian church, 
an inerrant Bible, and a supernatural Christ. Fewer than 
half the population of the United States belong to any of the 
more than 250 “sects,” and interest in the church and reli- 
gious education has drifted toward an ultimate vanishing 
point. The church school having failed and the public 
school having succeeded, panicky religionists would rush to 
the public school for support of religion through the formal 
teaching of the Bible in the public schools. Not only does 
this run counter to “the American way,” Professor Moehl- 
man insists, but is both futile and impossible. | 

The author undertakes to imagine Miss Prudence trying 
to teach the Bible to a mixed group of American public 
school pupils. She finds herself faced with a bedlam of 
confused voices growing out of varied and contradictory 
views of the children. She goes to the Bible itself and finds 
it a mass of contradictions and misinformation. She under- 
takes to follow the findings of modern historical criticism 
and stirs up a hornet’s nest on the part of the fundamental- 
ists. She then tries to avoid this difficulty by adhering 
closely to the orthodox tradition, and finds herself equally 
in trouble with the Unitarians and liberals. Finally she 
gives up in despair, which represents the author’s conclu- 
sion as to the outcome of all such efforts to teach the Bible 
to public school children. 

It is well enough to have the other side of this difficult 
question represented. Some champions of the teaching of 
the Bible in public school time have oversimplified the 
matter, and have held out prospects of values that are by no 
means as easily achieved as represented. Difficulties and 
dangers are real. Yet where honest effort has been made to 
teach the Bible and related subjects to public school chil- 
dren, particularly on “released time,” reports have indi- 
cated no such confusion and conflicts as Professor Moehlman 
imagines. Perhaps distinction should be made between 
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teaching the Bible by the public school, and teaching the 
Bible to children of the public school by qualified Christian 
teachers, with election of the children and consent of the 
parents, during the week as well as on Sunday. 

G. S. Dobbins 


A Bell For Baby Brother. By Jessie Eleanor Moore. Friendship 
Press, New York. 1944. 126 pages. Cloth $1.00. Paper 60 cents. 

Fourteen carefully selected stories about children around 
the world are attractively presented for re-telling to Primary 
groups in Bible schools and mission study groups. There 
are stories from Africa, Mexico, Malaya, India, China, Japan, 
Korea, the Philippines, and the United States. The general 
theme is how children help at home, at school, at church, 
around the world. The moral lesson is in every case subtly 
presented. Customs of many lands are depicted indirectly. 
The book is attractively printed and illustrated. 

Friendship Press also offers a “Primary Teacher’s Guide” 
for use with the text. H. C. Goerner 


Cinder Ike. By Hope Newell. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 121 pages. 
Price $1.75. 

Cinder Ike was not at all like a proper fairy. He was a 
grumpy little old elf with neither shining wings nor magic 
wand and he was not very reliable, but, nevertheless, he 
played an important part in the lives of the O’Shannons, the 
Flahertys and the Callaways. Delightful nonsense with 
an Irish-American flavor illustrated with excellent pencil 
drawings by Anne Merrimac Peck. Doris McDowell 


Aids te Worship. By Albert W. Palmer. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1944. Price $2.00. 

Many are familiar with two previous excellent volumes 
by Dr. Palmer—‘‘Come Let Us Worship” and “The Art of 
Conducting Public Worship.” Hence they will welcome this 
anthology of worship material which has been collected for 
use by non-liturgical churches. Much of the book may be 
used for private meditation and prayer as well as for con- 
gregational use. 
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However, it occurs to me, our pastors will find it very 
valuable as a source for lines to print in the Sunday bulletin, 
meditations, confessions, prayers, etc. Along with much 
Biblical material not usually found in the hymnal, these may 
be used as unison or responsive reading by the congregation. 

Inman Johnson 


Notes on Genesis. By Albertus Pieters. W. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, Grand Rapids. 1943. 196 pages. $2.00. 

The author of Notes on Genesis is emeritus professor of 
Bible and Missions at the Western Theological Seminary 
of the Reformed Church-in America. He is a firm believer 
in the inspiration and essential trustworthiness of the Old 
Testament. He is a man who approaches Scripture with an 
intelligent grasp of the problems involved. At the same 
time he comes with a reverent spirit and sanity of judgment. 
He has faith, but it is not a faith that is afraid to face facts. 

This book on Genesis is a little different from others. It 
is made up ofa series of notes. These notes—over a hundred 
in all—have to do with vital matters pertaining to the study 
of Genesis. They are full of sensible exposition and valuable 
information of every sort. The author has included in these 
notes much material from other books on Genesis and along 
with this has added his own reflections and conclusions after 
years of study and teaching. This is a worthwhile book. 

J. Leo Green 


A Preface to Bible Study. By Alan Richardson. The Westminister 
Press, Philadelphia. 1944. 128 pages. $1.00. 

As the title indicates, Richardson’s book was written as 
an introduction to the study of the Bible. In his introduc- 
tion the author is not primarily concerned about the prob- 
lems of literary and historical criticism. He does refer to 
these. He indicates his familiarity with the findings of 
modern scholarship. His primary concern, however, is to 
show that the Bible is God’s self-appointed means of con- 
versation and communication with men. He believes that 
such a belief is entirely compatible with a full and frank 
acceptance of all that modern Biblical criticism can teach 
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us about the way in which the Bible was written. It is his 
desire to turn his readers to the text of the Bible itself. In 
the course of his writing he makes some very practical sug- 
gestions concerning methods of Bible study. 

This is a good book. My principal criticism of it is that 
the author goes too far in his acceptance of the hypotheses 
of a certain school of Old Testament critics. J. Leo Green 


The World Responsibility of Baptists. By J. H. Rushbrooke. 
Judson Press. A pamphlet. 28 pages. Price 15 cents. 

This pamphlet gives the essence of the addresses de- 
livered by Dr. Rushbrooke, President of the Baptist World 
Alliance, during his stay in America last year. Some of his 
inimitable charm is lost in mere print, but brief, timely 
points are clearly made concerning Baptist responsibility to 
compel the world to consider our message on religious 
liberty; the fundamentals of the gospel; social, economic and 
political responsibility; restoration of fellowship in Baptist 
World Alliance; relation of Baptists to other Christians. It 
is a sane, worthy message from our leader. Churches would 
do well to buy in quantity and distribute freely. 

S. L. Stealey 


For We Have This Treasure. By Paul Scherer. Harper and 
Brothers. Price $2.00. 

In the Yale Lectures of 1943 Dr. Scherer gives a gripping 
exposition of the task, resources and demands of Christian 
preaching in our day. He finds Paul still up-to-date in these 
matters and uses the teachings and experiences of Paul as a 
latticed framework upon which the vine of his own thought 
climbs. One is impressed by the writer’s at-home-ness with 
Paul and with the mood, movements and demands of our 
day, and his ability to weave the thought of Paul and the 
facts of today into what constitutes a lifting challenge to 
the preacher who reads. 

The basic things of a eae have not changed; they 
only need to be renewed in our minds in relation to changing 
times. In his first chapter Dr. Scherer interprets the charac- 


ter and the spiritual blindness and tragedy of the world 
today—recalling the ministry to the spirit in which Paul 
met his world which at bottom was much like our own: “This 
call to the Christian ministry does not come in a vacuum; 
not apart from the world, but in the closest conceivable 
relation with it. Distraught as that world was, and fright- 
ened, with hands everywhere held out, Paul could not for 
the life of him leave it alone.” With Christian conviction of 
truth and duty God’s men must speak. Nothing else can 
answer the need of our times. 

The second chapter is about the preacher; the third is 
about his message,—“the weapons of our warfare’—, dis- 
cussed under three heads: the greatness and sovereignty of 
God; the tragic state of the human soul; and the securities 
of faith in Christ. The fourth chapter is about the task of 
the preacher in applying the gospel to present day needs 
and problems, and the spirit in which this must be per- 
formed. The fifth and sixth chapters have to do with the 
practical business of preparing sermons and delivering them. 
The thought throughout is close-knit, and one must be 
willing to travel constantly between Paul and the modern 
scene. But it is good reading, and the volume may be set 
down as a welcome and valuable refresher so necessary to 
a preacher in every year of his ministry. It will help every 
reader to take a new grip upon his treasure and his work. 

J. B. Weatherspoon 


The Philosophy of Bertrand Russell Edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp. Northwestern University, Evanston and Chicago. 1944. 
815 pages. $4.00. 

This is Volume V in the Library of Living Philosophers. 
Dr. Schilpp has rendered a distinctive and far-reaching 
service in initiating and carrying forward this series. It 
is the greatest single contribution to the study of modern 
philosophy. As many have pointed out, the only pity is 
that it was not started sooner. But now that it has been 
established as a method of study and as a means of preserv- 
ing the thought of contemporary philosophers, it is safe 
to predict that it will continue as one of the most valuable 
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means of studying philosophy. The preceding four volumes 
deal with the philosophy of John Dewey, George Santayana, 
Alfred North Whitehead, and G. E. Moore. The two volumes 
in preparation, shortly to appear, will deal with the philoso- 
phy of Benedetto Croce and Ernst Cassirer. The present 
volume should elicit widespread interest in England and 
in America, as well as in many other countries. It has 
been said that Bertrand Russell is the most widely known 
and read of all modern English thinkers. The plan of each 
of these volumes is perfectly designed for a serious and 
critical study of the philosopher whose thought is under 
review. The book begins with an intellectual autobiography, 
which in this case is intensely interesting. Then follows a 
division given to Descriptive and Critical Essays on the 
Philosophy of Bertrand Russell. Each phase of his thought 
is treated in the form of an analytical review and criticism. 
Because the book is so important in its field, it might be well 
to list the contributors and the subjects treated: Hans 
Reichenbach, Bertrand Russell’s Logic; Morris Weitz, 
Analysis and the Unity of Russell’s Philosophy; Kurt Godel, 
Russell’s Mathematical Logic; James Feibleman, A Reply 
to Bertrand Russell’s Introduction to the Second Edition of 
The Principles of Mathematics; G. E. Moore, Russell’s 
“Theory of Descriptions”; Max Black, Russell’s Philosophy 
of Language; Philip P. Wiener, Method in Russell’s Work on 
Leibniz; Albert Einstein, Remarks on Bertrand Russell’s 
Theory of Knowledge; John Laird, On Certain of Russell’s 
Views Concerning the Human Mind; Ernest Nagel, Rus- 
sell’s Philosophy of Science; W. T. Stace, Russell’s Neutral 
Monism; Andrew Paul Ushenko, Russell’s Critique of 
Empiricism; Roderick M. Chisholm, Russell on the Founda- 
tions of Empirical Knowledge; Harold Chapman Brown, A 
Logician in the Field of Psychology; John Elof Boodin, Rus- 
sell’s Metaphysics; Justus Buchler, Russell and the Prin- 
ciples of Ethics; Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Russell’s Philo- 
sophy of Religion; Eduard C. Lindeman, Russell’s Concise 
Social Philosophy; V. J. McGill, Russell’s Political and 
Economic Philosophy; Boyd H. Bode, Russell’s Educational 
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Philosophy; Sidney Hook, Bertrand Russell’s Philosophy 
of History. 

The third division gives Russell’s reply to his critics, 
while the fourth presents a thorough bibliography of his 
writings. 

For me the book is more than worth while for the general 
survey that it gives of Russell’s thinking, and particularly 
for the contribution made by Dr. Brightman in the study 
of Russell’s philosophy of religion. That chapter is a gem. 
So thoroughly and in such fine spirit is the job done that 
the philosopher finds himself quite disarmed in replying. 


I derive no little encouragement from the revelation that 
not all the great philosophers understand Bertand Russell. 
He says in his reply that he has been surprised that so many 
of his critics did not understand him. Perhaps others who 
have tried to get what he was trying to say will also appre- 
ciate this. Dr. Reichenbach says, “Bertrand Russell dis- 
tinguishes himself from many other philosophers by the 
clarity with which he has always presented his ideas” (p. 23). 
But Dr. Stace says, “The truth is that Russell’s writings are 
extremely obscure” (p. 369). Now the average student will 
come to a clearer understanding of the man and his thought 
by studying this volume. It is another evidence of the value 
of the study of philosophy without the necessity of agree- 
ing with all that is studied. 

I venture the prediction that Dr. Schilpp’s series will 
grow in popularity and remain a lasting contribution to the 
.technics of the study of philosophy. 

H. W. Tribble 


The Christian Mission in Our Day. By Luman J. Shafer. Friend- 
ship Press, New York, 1944. 168 pages. Cloth $1.00. Paper 60 cents. 

“The revolutionary crisis of our day is a crisis of faith. 
Society has lost its center in God, and divergent idealogies 
and departmentalized living have played their part in 
creating or aggravating the conflicts of our day.... The 
imperative demand of our time is the recovery of faith. . . . 
To the Christian there comes, then, a new imperative. .. 
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The times compel him to a new endeavor to secure an ac- 
ceptance of the Christian faith across the world. ... There 
is no other way of creating an international ethos than 
the preaching of the Gospel of God as Lord of the nations.” 

These strong sentences selected from widely separated 
portions of the book summarize the argument by which Dr. 
Shafer presents the challenge of world missions. He ably 
supports every statement, and his logic should convince 
every earnest Christian. His book constitutes a clear call to 
world evangelization. 

But beyond merely stating the imperious demands for 
renewed foreign missionary effort after the war, Dr. Shafer 
gives a careful analysis of the changed nature of the task, the 
qualifications of the missionaries, the tremendous difficulties 
and the grounds for encouragement. With keen analysis 
and clear insight, he has described, as nearly as can be 
foreseen, the shape of things to come in world missions. 

This book is not merely the opinion of one man. The 
author, a veteran missionary to Japan, and now secretary of 
Oriental missions for the Reformed Church in America, was 
selected by a committee of the Missionary Education Move- 
ment, and did his writing in cooperation and consultation 
with the Committee. He sought at every point to harmonize 
his views with the consensus of world Christian opinion as 
reflected in the Madras Report. The book is therefore an 
authoritative volume. It should be read by every pastor 
and used in study courses for laymen and women. 

H. C. Goerner 


Revivalism in America. By William Warren Sweet. Scribners. 
192 pages. Price $2.00. 

Dr. Sweet is the outstanding authority of American 
Christian history. His chair on religious history in America 
in the University of Chicago is unique. Here he gives us 
an excellent brief review of revivalism in our country from 
its earliest manifestations until now. It is a critical study 
popularly presented. It is not an exhaustive and exhausting 
annal, but rather a revealing analysis of all our great 
revival monuments given by a keen and human scholar. 
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The chapter heads well indicate the contents: Setting the 
Stage (conditions in colonial America which brought forth 
the revivalism which was “the beginning of the Americani- 
zation of organized Christianity); Colonial Revivalism and 
the Growth of Democracy; Theodore J. Freglinghuysen and 
the Log College Evangelists; The Colonial Revivalist— 
Theologians: Jonathan Dickinson and Jonathan Edwards; 
The Revivalists Who Brought Religion to the Comman Man 
(Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists); Revivalism and the 
Westward March; The By-Products of Revivalism (Divi- 
sions, crude worship, doggerel songs, social reforms, higher 
education, etc.); Revivalism on the Wane. The weak and 
the strong points in revivalism are fairly pointed out. In- 
teresting and quotable details are thick in each chapter, 
details of biography, of social conditions and of historical 
movements. Causes and effects are clearly traced. Most 
space is given to Methodists (Dr. Sweet is a Methodist) but 
all denominations are fairly dealt with. 

Dr. Sweet classes the Southern Baptist Convention as the 
largest American body which is still revivalistic. Since this 
is true it follows that every one of our preachers should 
profit much from knowing the history, methods, successes, 
and dangers of this type of Christian propagation. Every 
one of us should read the book. . 8. L. Stealey 


Man and His Works. By Edward Lee Thorndike. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 212 pages. Price $2.50. 


Eagerly a former student of Thorndike’s picks up this 
recent volume of the “old master,” representing his first 
contribution since attaining the distinction of Emeritus 
Professor of Education, Columbia University. The book 
contains the William James Lectures given at Harvard Uni- ' 
versity in the fall and winter of 1942. The lectures are on 
unrelated subjects, but are bound together by the author’s 
familiar “connectionist” psychology, that is, that human 
behavior is best understood as response to situation con- 
ditioned by readiness, exercise, and reward. But the Thorn- 
dike of thirty years ago, whose Original Nature of Man-won 
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for him the Nobel prize, has undergone many modifications 
of viewpoint as indicated by these lectures. 

The lecturer begins, as usual, with a description of animal 
behavior. Describing the behavior of chicks, he shows that 
their fundamental behavior patterns are determined by the 
genes, but he allows for more possibility of learning than 
in his earlier works. Proceeding from animal to human 
behavior, Professor Thorndike takes into account the find- 
ings of “hormic” or “purposive” or “dynamic” psychology, 
and makes room for the most recent comer, “gestalt” psy- 
chology. Nevertheless, he comes back insistently to his 
contention that there are “genes of the mind” as well as of 
the body, his definition of man’s mind being that it is 
“his connection system, adapting the responses of thought, 
feeling, and action that he makes to the situations that he 
meets.” Learning is therefore the modification of connections 
between the situation and the response. How and why this 
theory applies in determining and explaining human be- 
havior constitutes the bulk of the lectures. 

With fascinating interest Thorndike applies his stream- 
lined connectionism to the psychology of human relations, 
language, politics, law penology, the individual, the com- 
munity. His conclusions are of two kinds—those based 
on laboratory experimentation, and those derived by reason 
from his psychological theory. The language, while some- 
what technical at times, is popular and understandable. 
Students of psychology will be universally grateful that 
Professor Thorndike has interpreted the “Thorndikian” 
psychology contemporaneously, with much more emphasis 
than formerly on purposive and personalistic factors and 
less on mechanistic determinism. There are even reverent 
references to God and Christianity. No serious student of 
modern psychology can afford to miss reading this book. 

G. S. Dobbins 


Pray Ye. By Frances Landrum Tyler. The Broadman Press, 
Nashville. 1944. 139 pages. 50 cents. 


“The kingdom of God goes forward on the knees of 
praying Christians.” The intimate relation between prayer 
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and missions has long been recognized. Every great revival 
of missionary zeal has been preceded by a season of earnest 
prayer. It is well, therefore, that the series of mission study 
books for young people and adults for the year 1944-45 in- 
cludes a book on this vital subject. 

Mrs. Tyler has handled a difficult subject well. The 
devotional note runs throughout the book, yet a practical 
turn makes it a useful handbook to more effective prayer, as 
well as an inspiration and uplift. Apt illustrations abound. 
One gains the feeling that the author knows prayer by ex- 
perience as well as by report. The study is not confined to 
the place of prayer in foreign missions, but includes the 
whole of life. The five chapters deal with Initiation of 
Prayer, the Scope of Prayer, the Maintenance of Prayer, the 
Effectiveness of Prayer and the Practice of Prayer. 

The author, a graduate of the W. M. U. Training School, 
is Corresponding Secretary of the Woman’s Missionary 
Union of the Southern Baptist Convention, and wife of the 
Professor of Bible at Blue Mountain College. Her book 
might well serve as a call to prayer for a denomination 
facing the compelling challenge of a post-war mission task. 

H. C. Goerner 


Triumphant Road. A Play in Four Acts. By Chester P. Vendetti. 
The Christopher Publishing House, Boston. 98 pages. Price $1.50. 

Mr. Vendetti says, in presenting his play, “man is a 
superior being. Cast in any role, century, age, environment, 
or circumstance, he will emerge with certain emphatic quali- 
- ties and characteristics which will distinguish that superior- 
ity and maintain that state of being which attributes his 
manliness and godliness of person.” He calls his work “the 
four symphonies of. characterization of a man’s life: rich 
man, poor man, clergyman, thief.” 

The class in Religious Drama at the Seminary is looking 
for plays which will stand the rigid test of drama for the 
church. Mr. Vendettiis work hardly meets the test 
thoroughly. His idea is good: a situation in Egypt in the 
dawn of civilization, another in Rome during the crusades, 
a third in England in the eighteenth century, and a final one 
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in modern New York in the late twenties are the basis of 
the drama. Since only the similarity of name of the leading 
character in each episode, i. e., Bain Abit, Bain Vendetian, 
Father Bain, and Mike Bain Cassidy, and the love of each for 
a rose worn somewhere on his apparel are the only linking 
elements among the four acts, the work is really a series of 
one-acters instead of a closely-knit play. The Greek unities 
need not be adhered to precisely, but modern drama de- 
mands that the choice and use of the elements of setting 
be motivated by some force of plausibility or obvious 
relationship. 

Drama arises from conflict, and this conflict must be 
shown through the immediate action and dialogue of charac- 
ters. The weakness then of the second act is that each char- 
acter merely stands up and tells about the conflict between 
his good and his bad self. The mere fact, too, that a char- 
acter is made to do or say a good deed on the stage does not 
guarantee that the incident will hold dramatic interest. The 
Priest in the third act, though stronger than the two lead 
characers of the earlier acts, speaks some odd philosophy and 
theology in justification of his acts. His curtain speech does 
not quite succeed in tying together the acknowledged pur- 
pose of the author and the deeds of his characters. 

Happily, the fourth act seems the best, even though Bain 
is here presented as the chief of a gang of hi-jackers—though 
his “ancestors” of the previous acts have not prepared the 
reader “to figure it all out.” The last act makes a highly 
dramatic one-act play of the underworld of the type the 
movies made much of several years ago. The dialogue of 
this act is realistic and compact, without the quality of 
preachment or oratory evident in the other acts. 

Triumphant Road appears to be better written for read- 
ing than acting. Charles A. McGlon 


Dawn. By Newman Watts. Moody Press. 223 pages. Price $1.50. 


This is the story of a beautiful young English girl who is 
converted in a revival meeting and desires to turn from her 
gay and sinful life but finds that she must face the wrath of 
her atheistic father and the ridicule and treachery of her 
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former friends. The theme is excellent but its presentation 
is weak. There is too much melodrama in the story and the 
author’s style is too artificial to appeal to the adolescents 
for whom it is intended. Doris McDowell 


Into the Fray Unafraid. N. A. Waycheek. Moody Press. 1944. 
Price 25 cents. 
A timely little pamphlet of forty pages with the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 
1. Facing That Dark Eventuality 
2. A Soldier at the Cross 
3. “Is the Young Man... . . Safe?” 
4. Fire — Fame — Glory 
5. I Shall Go to Him 


It is good reading for a young man going into the armed 
forces and comfort giving reading to those left at home. 
Inman Johnson 


Builders of a New Africa. Compiled by Nan F. Weeks. Broad- 
man Press, Nashville, 1944. 134 pages. Paper 50 cents. TE te 

Brief biographical sketches of five pioneer Baptist mis- 
sionaries to Nigeria, written by five different authors, are 
presented in an attractive volume intended primarily for 
those of Intermediate age. The life of T. J. Bowen, who 
blazed the trail for Southern Baptists in Africa from 1849 to 
1856, was written by Emma Parker Maddry. W. J. David, 
who re-opened Baptist work in Nigeria after the interruption 
caused by the Civil War, is portrayed by Dr. George W. 
Sadler. Mrs. C. G. Lumbley, founder of the Baptist Girls’ 
School at Abeokuta, is treated by Annie Briggs MacLean. 
E. G. MacLean, founder of the Industrial School, is described 
by H. P. McCormick. The story of Dr. George Green, 
pioneer medical missionary, is told by I. N. Patterson. 

The lives of these five outstanding missionaries cover 
practically the whole history of the Nigerian mission. The 
biographical approach makes this story interesting and vital. 
This book should be widely used in mission study classes 
this year, and will remain a valuable record of a great work. 

H. C. Goerner 
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The Brother. By Dorothy Clarke Wilson. The Westminister 
Press. Price $2.50. 

This book is named “The Brother” and is the story of 
the impact Jesus made upon his own human family, par- 
ticularly his brother James. The writer delicately and 
sympathetically describes the mystification of those near 
in the flesh to Jesus. It is a good description of the difficulty 
of overcoming traditional training, a training which was 
bound up not only with the welfare of the individual but 
also with the future of the nation. 

James, whose love for Jehovah was pure and whose 
keeping of all the little things of the law was a matter of 
national pride, could not understand his brother flouting the 
law until he realized that the religious rulers kept the 
law only for selfish purposes. Only when he realized that 
Jesus was crucified to maintain the status quo of the graft 
and greed of the rulers did James understand the life and 
death of his brother and the “dream” they had shared to- 
gether become a thing of the spirit. 

This is a psychological study of the love a boy developing 
into manhood bears a strangely acting brother. 

The unfolding of that love into a complete understanding 
is beautifully written, with delicateness of phrase resulting 
from an intense observation of nature and a sympathetic 
understanding of the motives of the heart. One who reads 
this book will have a new appreciation of the problems of 
those who loved Jesus in the flesh. Inman Johnson 


What Kind of Democracy Do You Want? By D. Campbell Wyckoff. 
The Friendship Press. 64 pages. Price 25 cents. 

This is a study guide on home missions for young peo- 
ple. It emphasizes the spiritual foundations of democracy 
and points out six major problems that Christians who are 
concerned about democracy must face today. 

The American Indians are studied as a test case of 
American democracy. Several projects are suggested for 
study, for discussion, and for action. 

There are directions for further reading and worship 
materials that will help young people to decide what kind 
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of democracy they want and what they are going to do about 
getting it. O. T. Binkley 


Evangelism Today. By Samuel M. Zwemer. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co. 125 pages. Price $1.50. 

Dr. Zwemer is best known as pioneer missionary among 
the Mohammedans. Through his many years of travel and 
service he has come to know Arabia as perhaps no other 
man among us. His Arabia, the Cradle of Islam, is among 
the best known and most widely read of books dealing with 
this section of the world which the war has brought into the 
spotlight afresh. Dr. Zwemer is now emeritus professor of 
the History of Religion and Christian Missions, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and is also editor of “The Moslem 
World.” ; 

Dr. Zwemer is peculiarly well qualified to set forth the 
essential evangelistic message for our day. Immediately and 
convincingly he gives the assurance that the evangelism for 
our day is the evangelism of Christ, Paul, the New Testament 
witnesses. With clarity and power he restates the funda- 
mentals of the evangelistic message—the cross as revealer 
of sin and salvation, the resurrection as at present reality, 
love of Christ and of souls as basis and motive for evangel- 
ism, faith as the soil of evangelism, Christ as the heart of 
evangelism. The last chapters deal with the more modern 
means of evangelism which are at our disposal—the printed 
page, the radio, the motion picture, swift transportation. The 
last chapter, “His Ministers a Flame of Fire,” should be read 
and re-read by every preacher who would be a soul-winner 
and leader of soul-winners. As we face our centennial pro- 
gram of evangelism, with its objectives of a million souls 
for Christ, this book should be brought to our service and 
placed in the hands of thousands of our leaders. 


G. S. Dobbins 
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BOOKS AND FRIENDS! . 


A good book read is a new friend made. Let us help 
you to extend and enrich your range of friendship. 
Consider the list suggested below; read carefully the 
reviews in this issue of The Review and Expositor; then 
send your order to the Baptist Book Store serving your 
state. 


On the Preparation and Delivery of Sermons— 
by Jchn A. Broadus, revised by J. B. Weatherspoon. 


Son of Man and Suffering Servant—by E. A. McDowell. 
The Christian Mission in Our Day—by L. J. Shafer. 


Protestantism (A Symposium)— 
Edited by W. K. Anderson. 


Revivalism in America—by W. W. Sweet. 
Thus It Is Written—by H. C. Goerner. 
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by Thomas A. Bailey 
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by Soren Kierkegaard 
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